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SUGGESTED BY DECEMBER. 


**Now, all amid the rigors of the year, 

In the wild depth of winter, while without 

The ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat 

Between the growing forest and the shore, 

Beat by the boundless multitude of waves ; 

A rural, sheltered, solitary scene, 

Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 

To cheer the gloom. There, studious, let me sit, 

Sages of ancient time, as gods revered, 

As gods beneficent, who blessed mankind 

With arts and arms, and humanized a world.”’ 
Thomson’s Seasons. 


HE last breath 
of the Old 
Year has de- 
parted, and 
the new one, 
with its icy 
brow and chil- 
Kling storms, 
commenced. — 
We can do 
but little out 
of doors with 
advantage at 
this season, 
but. we can 
accomplish much within. While, ina great meas- 
ure, the winter, with iey hands, excludes us from 
communion with our fellow men, it, at the same 
time, opens to us the treasury of literature and 
science, and the advantages of retrospection and 
self-communion. Well may the farmer, imbued 
with a thankful and hopeful spirit, exclaim, with 
the poet: 
The work is done, the end is near, 
Beat heart to flute and tabor, 


For beauty, wedded to the year, 
Completes herself from labor ; 


* * * 
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There is a hush of joy and love, 
Now giving hands have crowned us— 
There is a heaven up above— 


The earth is frozen ; the implements of husband- 
ry have gone into winter quarters; the herds and 
flocks—the trees, the shrubs, the grasses—are all 
hybernating. We have reached another stage, 
attained another segment in the round of life, and 
enriched by the fruits of our previous toils, we can 
contentedly and quietly rest from our labors. We 
can now ; 





“Gather round the evening fire 
And crack the jokes that never tire.’ 


The best period of rest in the circle of the wide 
year is now at hand. The business of cultivating 
the earth and securing the crops,—the appropri- 
ate employment of the husbandman—is complet- 
ed. He has passed through the busy and labori- 
ous cares of seed-time and tillage, the “joys of the 
early and later harvests,” and has, in the spirit of 
true thankfulness and the cheering songs of 
“Harvest Home,” welcomed the last of his crops 
to his cellars and his barns. The last of the 
flowers have faded—the frosts have turned field 
and forest to a russet brown, and the leaves that 
during the kaleidoscopic changes of maturer au- 
tumn, put on such gorgeous coloring, are now 
changed to a sad and sombre hue, and scattered 
over the icy ground. The roseate hues of summer 
no longer brighten the skies, which look chill and 
wintry, and even the few clear days that are oc- 
casionally interspersed through the solar chain of 
diurnal changes, are succeeded by cloud and storm. 
Nature bids us pause and look back over the van- 
ished year. The paling stars, the purpling dawn 
and the rising sun usher in his morning, and the 
splendid coloring of the evening heavens, with 
their ever new and changing features of illuminat- 
ed clouds, are his for a perpetual possession. He 
is daily in the school of Nature—of the Great Ar- 
chitect whose silent teaching, more effectually 
than those of the Garden, the Porch or the Aca- 
demy—of sage or sophist, open up to his vision 
the pathways of knowledge, and of the mysteri- 





There is a heaven around us.’’ 





ous love whose essence is divinest lore. 
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The farmer, of all men, has the best opportuni- 
ty to cultivate his taste. He may not, indeed, 
have access to the studios of the painter and 
sculptor, or the privilege of gazing upon the au- 
gust creations—the breathing wonders of genius 
on canvas or in marble; but he has the privilege 
of studying the forms fresh from the hand of a 
Master infinitely greater than any that have 
graced the earth, and whose inimitable and unap- 
proachable productions meet him at every turn. 
Th comparison with these, what are the treasures 
of the richest collections and galleries of art? 
There may be no Apollos, no Psyches, no Venus- 
es, no nude embodiments of ideal beauty and love- 
liness, to excite unholy passions—no exaggerated 
representations of heroism, to arouse sympathies 
which should never find place in the human 
breast ; but he may gaze on forms and develop- 
ments which have a refining and elevating influ- 
ence upon his mind and affections, and from 
which he may derive instruction that, if taken in 
the proper spirit, cannot fail to make him both 

‘¢a, wiser and a better man.’’ 


* If he is a cultivated man, this is of infinitely 
more importance than the mere mechanical drudg- 
ery of the farm, the cultivation of acres, which, at 
best, produce but a perishable product. The food 
of the spirit—the material which is, “like the ban- 
quetting of the gods,” capable of sustaining a di- 
vine nature, has not simply an earthly origin; it 
assimilates to itself principles of a purer and di- 
viner nature than can be developed by simple 
processes of germination and physical accretion. 

How true it is, in the language of the poet, 
that— 

**Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain: 
Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies !”’ 

The works of nature, like the works of immor- 
tal mind, are eminently suggestive. When we 
strike the chain of harmony in one of its links, it 
vibrates through its whole extent. Within the 
narrow limits of a hand’s breadth, there is accu- 
mulated the material for a history which would 
supply a study for life. 

‘*All over does this outer world 
An inner world unfold, 


And we can hear its voices ring, 
Over its pales of gold.’? 
‘ 





SINGULAR FACTS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


The average length of human life is about 28 
years. One-quarter die previous to the age of 7; 
one-half before reaching 17. Only one of every 
1000 persons reaches 100 years. Only six of every 
100 reaches the age of 65, and not more than one 
in 500 lives to 80 years of age. Of the whole pop- 
ulation on the globe, it is estimated that 90,000 
die every day; about 3,700 every hour, and 60 
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every minute, or 1 e second. These losses 
are more than coun’ ced by the number of 
births. The married are longer lived than the sin- 
gle. The average duration of life in all civilized 
countries is greater now than any anterior period, 
Macaulay, the distingui historian, states that 
in the year 1685—not an unhealthy year—the 
deaths in England were as one to 20, but in 1850 
one in 40. Dupui, a well-known French writer, 
states that the ave duration of life in France 
from 1776 to 1843 increased 52 days annually. 
The rate of mortality in 1781 was one in 29, but 
in 1850 one in 40. e rich men live, on an ayer- 
age 42 years, but the poor only 30 years.—Free 
Nation. 





ESQUIMAUX ARCHITECTURE. 


As the days lengthen, the villages are emptied 
of their inhabitants, who move seaward on the ice 
to the seal-hunt. Then comes into use a marvel- 
ous system of architecture, unknown among the 
rest of the American nations. The fine, pure snow 
has by that time acquired, under the action of 
strong winds and hard frosts, sufficient coherence 
to form an admirable light building material, with 
which the Esquimaux master-mason erects most 
comfortable dome-shaped houses. A circle is first 
traced on the smooth surface of the snow, and the 
slabs for raising the walls are cut from within, so 
as to clear a space down to the ice, which is to 
form the floor of the dwelling, and whose even- 
ness was previously ascertained by probing. The 
slabs requisite to complete the dome, after the in- 
terior of the circle is exhausted, are cut from some 
neighboring spot. Each slab is neatly fitted to its 
place by running a flenching knife along the joint, 
when it instantly freezes to the wall, the eold at- 
mosphere forming a most excellent cement. Crev- 
ices are plugged up, and seams accurately closed 
by throwing a few shovelfuls of loose snow over 
the fabric. Two men generally work together in 
raising a house, and the one who is stationed 
within, cuts a low door, and creeps out when his 
task is over. 

The walls being only three or four inches thick, 
are sufficiently translucent to admit a very agree- 
able light, which serves for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses; but if more be required, a window is cut, 
and the aperture fitted with a piece of transpar- 
ent ice. ‘The proper thickness of the walls is of 
some importance. A few inches excludes the 
wind, yet keeps down the temperature so as to 
prevent dripping from the interior. The furniture 
—such as seats, tables, and sleeping-places—is 
also formed of snow; and a covering of folded 
reindeer skin or seal-skin renders them comforta- 
ble to the inmates. By means of ante-chambers 
and porches, in form of long, low galleries, with 
their openings turned to leeward, warmth is in- 
sured in the interior; and social intercourse is 
promoted by building the houses contiguously, 
and cutting doors of communication between 
them, or by erecting covered passages. Store- 
houses, kitchens, and other accessory buildings, 
may be constructed in the same manner, and a de- 
gree of convenience gained which would be at- 
tempted in vain with a less plastic material. These 
houses are durable ; the wind has little effect on 
them, and they resist the thaw till the sun acquires 
very considerable power.—Sir John Richardson, 
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For the New England Farmer. 


TOMATO, SQUASH, CURRANT, GRAPE 
VINE AND MANURE. 

If we ask of the mechanic who has a smalt lot 
of land with his buildings, why he buys his vege- 
tables, the answer usually is, I have no land or 
time to spare. Such replies I rarely find true. 
They do not intend to speak falsely, but the small 
plats escape their notice. I raise my tomatoes 
on a piece 7X10 feet. I set out 15 plants; each 
hill was trailed, and the result was that I had 
enough for my family. On the side of my out- 
house and top of the division fence, I lead the 
squash vines, and on the shady side find a place 
for the currant bushes. Some other by-place finds 
the rhubarb roots. The grape vine roams over 
the side of my dwelling. The plat under the 
clothes-dryer need not want for cultivation even. 
Here a fine bed of beets might grow luxuriantly, 
nor need a few pole beans take much space. 

Most farmers find too much spare time after 
finishing haying. One day among the crops in 
eradicating the weeds, saves three days’ labor in 
the month of June hoeing. No time can be found 
better for attending to the manure pile. If all the 
long manure is collected, mixed with muck, and 
shovelled over two or three times in the warm 
months, it will be better prepared for the next 
years’ growth of vegetables, than it can be pre- 
pared in the spring. The plant will not take ‘hold 
of its stimulants unless it is in the right state. 
Therefore, it is better to have it ready to be acted 
upon when the seed is put in contact withit. If 
every one labelled all the seeds, many mistakes 
might be avoided. Also, if he took pains to gather 
the seeds from those species designated as females, 
he would not find so many that do not germinate. 
The lice which infest appie trees do not like to be 
treated to a sprinkling of ashes in a wet day, I 





guess, for they generally leave. 8. P. M. 
Cape Elizabeth, Oct., 1862. 
Fur the New England Farmer. 


BETHEL, MAINE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I propose in a brief manner to 
furnish you afew of the most important facts 
which serve to make this village one of the most 
delightful in New England. It is surrounded on 
all sides by mountains pointing far toward the 
skies, which, clothed as they are in magnificent 
autumn foliage, with its changing hues, present 
many scenes most pleasant to behold. The lim- 
pid waters of the noble Androscoggin flow gently 
through the valley, near the centre of the town, 
on their way to the ocean. 

The intervals, cultivated highly and yielding a 
abundant produce, show clearly the industry of 
the husbandmen, and seem to bring them a mu- 
nificent reward. Your instructive paper finds its 
way to many of their homes, and perhaps this 
may account for their success in part. 

Bethel has not been backward in furnishing 
brave men to represent it in the impending 
struggle, as more than one hundred and fifty have 
voluntarily gone forth, and strong, sturdy men as 
ever breathed the mountain air, now are ready 
if needed. A noble young officer, Harlan P. 
Brown, a citizen of this place, fell at the battle 
of Antietam, and his remains have been brought 





home and interred. Sadness seems to be cast 
over the whole community in consequence. Ed- 
ucated, refined, beloved by all who knew him, 
under a sense of duty he went forth; ony he 
did his duty, and fell bravely on the altar of his 
country. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad runs through the 
village, and has a station here, making public in- 
tercourse easy and direct. A good hotel is kept 
here, (what many villages have not,) William F. 
Loopy, proprietor. Situated in a retired and 
most pleasant part of the village, is the Highland 
Boarding School, N. T. True, A. M., principal 
and proprietor. This institution is an honor to 
the State. Here the intellectual and moral, as 
well as the physical wants of the students are at- 
tended to, and a pleasant home is found for all 
who come under its charge. Amicus, 

Bethel, Me., Oct., 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND---No. 23. 
FINCHES. 
Shore Lark—Pine Grosbeak or Bullfinch—Purple Finch. 


The sub-order CoNTROSTRES, or the Cone- 
billed Birds, is characterized by the generally 
more or less conic form of the bill, and is regard- 
ed as the “typical tribe of the perching order.” It 
embraces many extensive families and sub-fami- 
lies, as the Larks, Grosbeaks, Tanagers, Finches, 
Orioles, Starlings, Crows, &c. 

Of the Larks proper (Alaudide,) we have but 
one species; of the others, so called, one is a 
Starling, (the Meadow Lark,) and the other a 
Warbler, (the Brown Lark.) 

The SHore Lark or Sky Lark (Eremophila 
cornuta, Boie ; Alauda cornuta, Wilson,) “inhab- 
its everywhere on the prairies and desert plains of 
North America,” and according to Prof. Baird, 
embraces two varieties. The “northern and east- 
ern” variety inhabits the fur countries in summer, 
breeding in Labrador, and descends into the At- 
lantic States in winter; the “southern and west- 
ern” variety inhabits the Western prairies and 
high central plains, breeding as far south as Wis- 
consin, and passing in winter as far southward as 
Texas. The Shore Lark comes to us from the 
north in October, spends a few weeks with us, 
and passes to the southward to winter, being 
abundant, it is said, in New Jersey at that season, 
and is seen as far south as Georgia. A few are 
sometimes observed in New England throughout 
the winter. They are often seen at Springfield, in 
this State, in October and in spring. About the 
middle of March they depart for the north, and 
early in ony are seen at Hudson’s Bay. While 
here these hardy birds frequent open plains, old 
fields and the dry shores and banks of bays and 
streams, keeping constantly on the ground and in 
small parties, roosting together closely by a shel- 
tering weed or tuft of grass, on the dry and grav- 
elly ground, abiding the frost and storm with 
hardy indifference. 

Audubon says the Shore Lark breeds on the 
high and desolate tracts of Labrador, near the sea, 
where he found its nest. It is placed with great 
care in the mosses and lichens that cover the dark 
granite, embedded to its edge in the thick moss. 
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It is composed of fine grasses, forming a bed 
about two inches thick, and lined with the feath- 
ers of birds. The eggs are deposited early in Ju- 
ly, which are four or five in number, “large, gray- 
ish and covered with numerous pale blue and 
brown spots.” Like the Sky Lark of Europe, the 
Shore Lark sings as it mounts in the air, and is 
said to be quite musical, and its call note is mel- 
low and pleasing. 

This beautiful species measures about seven 
inches in length, and about twelve in alar extent. 
Above, pinkish brown, streaked on the back with 
black ; a fan-shaped spot of black on the breast, 
and spot of black beneath the eye; sides streaked 
with pale reddish brown; belly and vent, white ; 
tail forked, black, the exterior feathers marked 
with white. Two erectable tufts of feathers on 
the head hence its name of Horned Lark. 

The extensive family Fringillide, as common- 
ly established by naturalists, contains those birds 
known as Finches, Sparrows, Buntings, Linnets, 
Grosbeaks, &c., &c., and embraces many familiar 
and well-known species. Following Prof. Baird’s 
arrangement in this family, we have the sub-fam- 
ilies Coccothranstine, Spizelline, Passérelline, 
and Spizine. The sub-family Coccothranstine 
embraces the Bullfinches, Purple Finches, Gold- 
Jinches, Linnets and Snow Buntings, the most of 
which are more or less brightly colored species, 
and are generally quite boreal in their habitat, mi- 
grating southward only in the severity of winter. 

The Prine GRrosBEAK, or PINE BULLFINCH of 
some writers, (Pinicola Canadensis, Cabanis,) in- 
habits the Arctic regions of America, and descends 
into the United States only in severe winters, and 
is consequently a casual and irregular visitant in 
New England, though sometimes found as far 
south as Philadelphia. The present, or a very 
closely allied species, (P. enucleator,) inhabits the 
extreme northern region of the eastern continent, 
migrating southward in winter; in all countries it 
is considered rare. 

In March, of 1860, a considerable party of these 
Bullfinches visited Springfield, spending a week 
or ten days in the vicinity, feeding unsuspiciously 
in yards where the houses were standing thickly ; 
many specimens were taken by collectors, includ- 
ing two _ taken alive by my friend, Dr. Hors- 
FORD, who is quite a practical ornithologist, and 
ever alert for rare specimens. They very readily 
became reconciled to confinement, and as the 
warm weather advanced the mellow warble of the 
males was often continued through the greater 
part of the night. The last one was living until 
quite recently, if not still alive in New York, where 
it was highly prized as a song bird. The follow- 
ing intéresting note from the doctor to myself, re- 
lates an incident that occurred nearly a year after 
their capture : 

“As 1 was sitting by the window to-day,” he 
says, “contemplating the mild and inoffensive 
habits of my Arctic Bullfinches, and the delight 
they expressed when I placed a mass of snow and 
ice in their cage, they suddenly and with a scream, 
dashed from side to side against the cage, every 
crest erect, and every beak open. On looking up 
I was surprised to see a Northern Shrike or Butch- 
er Bird clinging to the sash near my head, which 
he instantly left for a tree near by. The Shrike, 
from the neighboring trees, had discovered his bo- 
real neighbors, and making a dash at them, had 





brought up against the window, while the Bull- 
finches, not yet having forgotten their old and 
mortal enemy, the Shrike, were thrown into a 
state of terror and desperation. For full ten min- 
utes they remained in the attitude of defence, the 
feathers of the crest and neck erect, and the beaks 
open, expecting the return of the Shrike. After- 
wards, by way of experiment, a stuffed bird of 
their own species being brought to the cage was 
greeted with a friendly note of recognition, while 
a stuffed Shrike was met with a scream of terror.” 

The Pine Bullfinch, says Richardson, leads a 
quiet, retired life in the gloomiest recesses of the 
pine forests of the higher latitudes, feeding upon 
the seeds of the pine and spruce, and the buds of 
northern trees and shrubs. Their nest is said to 
be placed in their favorite evergreens, at no great 
height from the ground, composed of twigs exter- 
nally, and lined with feathers. The eggs, four or 
five in number, are white. 

Length, about nine inches; extent, fourteen. 
Adult male tinged with reddish orange, quite 
bright on the head, neck and rump; feathers of 
the back centred with black; two bands of white 
on the wings; tail forked. Individuals way in 
color according to sex and age. After moulting 
in confinement they lose their brilliant colors, like 
the Purple Finch. 

Of the four species of Purple Finch, (genus 
Carpodacus,) said to inhabit the United States, 
we find but one in New England, the remaining 
three being more western in their habitat. 

The common PurPLE Fincu, (Carpodacus pur- 
pureus, Gray,) is well known here as a cage bird, 
and highly prized for its excellent powers of song. 
It is widely distributed over the continent, many 
going to the northward in summer to breed, spend- 
ing the winter generally in the Southern States. 
It is not very common here, and in the summer, 
in many parts of the States, it is very rare. It 
comes here from the South early in April, and re- 
tires southward again about the first of October. 
The song of this bird is remarkably clear and mel- 
low, somewhat resembling the beautiful song of 
the Warbling Vireo, but is' louder and more va- 
ried. “At times,” as Nuttall observes, “the war- 
ble is scarcely audible, and appears as at a dis- 
tance; it then, by a fine crescendo, bursts into 
loudness, and falls into an ecstacy of ardent and 
overpowering expression ; at such times the usual 
pauses of the song are forgotten, and like the va- 
ried lay of the Nightingale, the ravishing perform- 
er, as if in serious aves. og seems to study eve: 
art to produce the effect of brilliant and well- 
contrasted harmony.” 

In spring, they feed much upon the buds of 
fruit trees, at the time they are just bursting into 
leaves and blossoms, particularly those of the ap- 
ple tree, of which they are extremely fond; but 
the species is not numerous enough to cause seri- 
ous harm from this habit. In the fall, they are 
more numerous than at other seasons, when those 
that have spent the summer northward are re- 
turning, frequenting the garden and feeding upon 
the seeds of various weeds, remaining till October. 

It commonly nests in low trees, laying three or 
four eggs of a bright green color, with black spots, 
in a nest composed with no great care of dry 
grass and rootlets. 

The Purple Finch, or Linnet, by which name it 
is commonly known as a cage bird, is about six 
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inches in length, and nine and a half in alar ex- 
tent. Color crimson, deepest on the head and 
chin; back streaked with dusky; wings and tail 
dusky tinged with red. The female and young, 
until the third year, are olive brown streaked with 
dusky. The young males sing while in this pale 
brown dress, from which some have inferred that 
the females sing as well as the males. The brown 
colored birds are much the most numerous at all 
seasons, and I think undoubtedly breed in their 
immature plumage. J. A. A. 
Cambridge, Mass., Oct., 1862. 





PUMPEINS AND APPLES FOR CATTLE. 


There has much been said in regard to the value 
of pumpkins as food for stock. Some write in 
their favor while others do not see any value in 
them; some saying the seeds must be taken out 
or they are an injury to cattle ; others do not dis- 
cover any harm in feeding them with the seeds. I 
have been amused to hear farmers who have de- 
voted years to their calling, say that pumpkins 
dry up their cows; also, that apples do the same 
if given to them; and that they are not worth 
gathering for that purpose. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the value of 
pumpkins for feeding purposes, I had one yoke of 
oxen (7 years old,) weighed about the Ist of Oc- 
tober; also a pair of stags 3 years old, (that had 
just been castrated,) and a yearling steer, fed with 
them, as they were taken from the field, (that is 
ripe or green as they might be,) but as the fall 
was fine they were mostly ripe ones, and were 
nearly all gathered and housed before any frost, 
which I think should always be done to get the 
value of them. The oxen were unruly, and were 
fed about two bushels each per day, and then run 
loose in a large stable, and eat from a mow of 
wheat, that was partitioned off from one side of 
the stable and filled when I threshed my wheat, 
and so fixed that they would get what they would 
eat without wasting. The stags were also kept 
in the stable, but fed hay and cornstalks, with 14 
bushels per day, and the steer had half a bushel 
ow day and run in the pasture, except he was 

rought to the stable for his feed. 

The result: The oxen gained 300 pounds, one 
stag 100 pounds, the other 120 pounds, and the 
steer about 100 pounds, which I[ think was as 
cheaply done as could be with meal or any other 
feed. The stags I have no doubt would have done 
much better, but they were not well when the ex- 
= commenced, as they were put in the sta- 

le and commenced their feeding immediately af- 
ter castration ; they were fed without any regard 
to seeds, some being taken out of the best ones 
for seed, the rest fed as they were. Having plen- 
ty of pumpkins, some were given to two farrow 
cows, and they nearly doubled their milk in the 
months of November and December, till they were 
all fed out. 

This year apples were too scarce to feed, but 
I think hom some experiments I have made, that 
they are at least equal to carrots in weight for 
feeding to neat stock, and especially to milch cows, 
they always gaining both in milk and flesh with 
me, when fed on them. Apples and pumpkins 
should not be suffered to freeze, as that injures 
their feeding properties very much.—Jona. TaL- 
Cort, in Country Gentleman. 





For the New Eginand Farmer. 
MANURE, MUCK, DRAINING, &c. 

Not many years has it been my lot to-live, but 
in those few years I have given some attention to 
agriculture. I find that the first thing in farming 
is to have a good supply of manure. Now, the 
question comes up, how shall the supply be ob- 
tained? One answers, haul muck into the yard, 
and yard the cattle upon it. My experience with 
muck is this,—as an absorbent and to protect the 
droppings of stock from the sun’s rays by mixture 
with it, it is first-rate; but for a farmer to cart 
more than that quantity, is useless. Great value 
is placed on land inclined to muck, by many, and 
they clear it up at great expense, but I have yet 
to learn of its superiority over other good soils. 
It looks to me that a soil washed from neighbor- 
ing hills submitted to a leach of time unrecorded, 
is not equal to the virgin soil, which has in a 
measure been protected from the storms of time 
by the forest, and enriched by the productions of 
that forest. 

On every farm there is vegetation, if properly 
cared for, which is the farmer’s mine. It can be 
converted into a stimulant for the production of 
other crops. When we see a tiller of the soil who 
looks well to his manure heaps, we may be sure 
that his cellars, barns and granaries are well filled ; 
that his buildings are properly cared for, that his 
stock is in a thriving condition, and that his purse 
is not empty. 

Judge French, who has done more with his pen 
than any other man in New England to incite 
farmers to the benefits of underdraining, errs, in 
my opinion, relative to the superiority of tile over 
stone for under drains. I think that tile are more 
liable to be choked than stone. I have seen the 
latter, which have been used for years, seemingly 
as free as the day when laid; but I may err. 
Farmers on almost all farms have stone which 
would be a benefit to remove, and of course, if in 
the process of removal they are transferred to the 

lace to be drained, without much extra cost, then 
e has the material to build without buying. To 
procure tile within himself he must go to the ex- 
ense of manufacturing, which only a few farmers 
one the convenience to do. I have yet to learn 
that there are many cases where one can lay tile 
drains cheaper than stone, if the farmer has stone 
upon his estate. 8. P. N. 
Cape Elizabeth, Oct., 1862. 





Gop Governs Barns.—A wealthy capitalist, 
who had made the most of his own fortune, and 
what was harder, taken care of it, gives the follow- 
ing as the secret of his success: “Honor the Lerd 
with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of all 
thine increase; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses burst forth with new 
wine.” The philosophy of the matter is simply 
this, God governs barns. Weare willing to allow 
that he governs nations, and guides parliaments, 
and directs battle-fields. But Solomon, more- 
over, knew that he presides over wheat-fields, sta- 
bles, and wine-presses. We acknowledge that 
God is to be worshipped in churches with prayers 
and psalms; but Solomon will have it that he is 
to be praised also with thrashing implements and 
grain wagons. Reader, do you act as if you 
agree with him ? 
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For the New England Farmer. 
TO THE YOUNG MEN 


Who read the New England Farmer, and all 
others whom I wish to do so. In the first ~ 
you will please examine the paper, quality of type 
and general aspect, and then the character which 
goes to make up its contents. Take the present 
number as a specimen—and now, if you choose, 
compare it with any other paper in New England 
devoted to the same class of interests, and then 
decide whether it is not the best of any of them, 
and for your interest to subscribe for it. Let this 
be your first duty. 

Then there are other duties which I wish to call 
the attention of our young men to, which we must 
perform in this life, if we would be useful and a 
man. How is it with you, young reader,—have 
Ie settled the point whether you will be a man? 

f you have firmly settled this point in your char- 
acter, then one-half the work is done; all things 
else come almost as a matter of consequence. 
Very few young men in this country can depend 
upon family or friend, and none who are in health 
will, for what is necessary in this life, to make up 
a noble manhood. There may be those who are 
called men, who have but to ask and they receive. 
I have nothing to do with such; they are the 
blanks in human society, to all intents and pur- 
— but I mean the thousands of young, clear- 

eaded, strong, healthy men, scattered all over 
New England, who have got their character and 
fortune to make in life; their social and cash- 
standing among their fellow-men. ‘To these I ad- 
dress myself. Having settled the point that you 
will be a man, such as God approves and mankind 
acknowledge as such, the next thing is, how you 
shall accomplish your purpose. Decide upon some 

ursuit, no matter what, if it be honest, and then 

ollow it—stick to it—stick, stick, stick. Thou- 
sands fail here. Llet nothing turn you from it ; if 
you fail once, twice, yea seven times, do not give 
up, but still stick to it, and in the end success is 
just as certain to come as God spares your life and 
time moves on! I speak from observation which 
has been somewhat extensive, and experience, now 
at the age of forty-four. Thousands of young men 
have proved nearly worthless to the world, from 
not attending to these suggestions ; because, per- 
haps, at their start in life, a few failures and dis- 
appointments came, they became discouraged and 
gave up. I tell you, my young friend, there is no 
man here, not a particle of the genuine article such 
asI mean. If there had been, instead of giving 
up and ever after passing a useless life, these fail- 
ures and disappointments would only have stimu- 
lated them to review the ground where they stood, 
and passed over, and with redoubled energy the 
blows would have been laid on heavier and more 
rapid, and success compelled to come and lay its 
trophies at their feet. She will not come, howev- 
er, by giving up—only “be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” Never look back unless to gain 
strength to push more constantly, steadily forward, 
and the end sought for will come. Is there any 
exception to this law ? 

Suppose you decide on being a farmer, and 
agriculture is the most noble of all human em- 
ployments, you have nothing to begin with but 
your manhood, and strong arms. I would say to 
you, do not be in too great haste to have a large 





farm ; a few acres paid for will bring more profit 
than a large number and a heavy debt to carry, 
Still, I am one of those who believe there is profit 
in farming—that the right man, in the right place. 
can run in debt for his farm, stock and tools, main- 
tain his family, pay for his farm and take the pa- 
per besides. It has been done often; I know of 
those now doing it, but so far as I am capable of 
observing, it is not the best course to follow by 
the majqrity. There is more in the man, than 
any defect or fault in the business. I may safely 
say this—get > rac money first, and the farm comes 
as a matter of course. To do this you need not 
abandon farming—on the contrary, while getting 
the money you will be learning valuable lessons 
for future profit. N. Q. T. 
King Oak Hill, 1862. 





WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 3,000 
feet above its crater, while in 1744 the blazing mass 
struggling for an outlet, roared so that its awful 
voice was heard a distance of more than 600 miles. 
In 1797 the crater of Tunguragua, one of the great 
peaks of the Andes, flung out torrents of mud, 
which dammed up rivers, opened new lakes, and 
in a valley of a thousand feet wide made deposits 
six hundred feet deep. The stream from Vesuvi- 
us which, in 1737, passed through Torre del Gre- 
co, contained 33,600,000 cubic feet of solid matter, 
and in 1794, when Torre del Greco was destroyed 
a second time, the mass of lava amounted to 45,- 
000,000 cubic feet. In 1679 Etna poured around 
a flood which covered 84 square miles of surface, 
and measured nearly 100,000,000 cubie feet. On 
this occasion the sand and scorie formed Monte 
Rossi, near Nicolosi, a cone two miles in circum- 
ference and 4,000 feet high. The stream thrown 
out by Etna, in 1810, was in motion at the rate of 
a yard per day, for nine months after the eruption ; 
and it is on record that the lavas of the same 
mountain, after a terrible eruption, were not 
thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten years af- 
ter the event. In the eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 
79, the scorize and ashes vomited forth far exceed- 
ed the entire bulk of the mountain, while in 1660 
Etna disgorged more than twenty times its own 
mass. Vesuvius has thrown its ashes as far as 
Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt; it hurled stones 
eight pounds in weight, to Pompeii, a distance of 
six miles, while similar masses were tossed up 2,- 
000 feet above its summit. Cotopaxi has projected 
a block of 109 cubic yards in volume, a distance 
of nine miles, and Tomboro, in the island of Sum- 
bawa, in 1815, during the most terrible eruption 
on record, sent its ashes as far as Java, a distance 
of 340 miles. In the district of Tomboro, alone, 
out of a population of 12,000 souls, only twenty- 
six escaped.—Recreative Science. 





GIGANTIC PITcHER P.ants, (Nepenthes, vari- 
ous species.)—In “Life in the Forests of the Far 
East,” anew work on Borneo, by Spencer St. 
John, we learn that Kina Balu abounds in many 
species of those curious plants, more than twenty 
species having been collected by Mr. Hugh Low, 
son of Mr. H. Low, of the Clapton nurseries, who 
has now been long attached to the establishment 
of Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak. One 
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of these is thus described by Mr. St. John: “The 
morning, while the men were cooking their rice, 
as we sat before the tent enjoying our chocolate, 
observing one of our followers carrying water in a 
splendid specimen of Nepenthes Rajah, we desired 
him to bring it to us, and found that it held ex- 
actly four pint bottles. Ut was nineteen inches in 
circumference. We afterwards saw others appar- 
ently much larger; and Mr. Low, while wander- 
ing in search of flowers, came upon one in which 
was a drowned rat.”—Scottish Farmer. 





CARE OF ANIMALS IN NOVEMBER. 


One of the most dreary aspects of life in the 
country is that of animals roaming over barren 
pastures and exhausted fields, in the month of 
November. They are turned out from the shel- 
ter of the barn-yard, after a stinted breakfast of 
dry husks, to wander through the gusty day where 
there is nothing to eat, and where the sharp north 
wind is blowing away the very heat and moisture 
which animate their empty bodies! Under such 
treatment their hair soon looks long and frowzy, 
their ears flop about as though hung on a single 
pinion, their eyes lose lustre, and the countenance 
is dejected, while they stand in the blast with all 
their feet so close as almost to touch each other. 

This is the poorest possible beginning for a 
stock of cattle as cold weather approaches, and it 
will cost the farmer twice as much money to re- 
store the fat and flesh which they lose under this 
treatment, as it would to add an equal amount if 
the cattle were properly cared for. Between the 
time of a plentiful supply of grass, and that of 
feeding upon dry fodder, is a trying period for 
stock,—one in which they require unusual care 
rather than neglect. They are deprived of their 
accustomed supply of green and succulent food, 
at a time when the cold weather is making unusual 
demands upon the animal heat of the system, and 
for this reason alone they should be fed with good 
hay, a little corn, pumpkins, and other heat and 
fat-making food. If to these are added the leaves 
of cabbage, mangolds, beets, carrots, or turnips, 
a small foddering at a time, two or three times in 
the day, they will lay on fat and flesh rapidly, and 
enter upon their winter course in excellent con- 
dition to grow or yield milk in abundance. On 
the other hand, cattle that go to their winter- 
quarters in a thin and shabby manner, cannot be 
brought up to a sleek and healthy condition short 
of extraordinary effort and cost. Itis poor econo- 
my to neglect cattle in the month of November. 





VARNISH AND WHITEWASH.—A very free flow- 
ing black varnish is made with 1 pint of Canada 
balsam, 4 of bitumen (Judea,) and 4 of chloroform. 

A thick wash composed of lime, some salt, a 
little molasses and some fine sand, applied to 
shingle roofs render them nearly fire-proof and far 
more durable. 





SPREADING MANURE IN AUTUMN. 


In your issue of Nov. 7, under the above head- 
ing, R. Goodman says “you startle New England 
farmers by the advice of Mr. Thomas to Cayuga 
county farmers, to spread their manure for spring 
planting, in the fall. It is the general supposition 
with us, and practiced upon, that by so doing, the 
best part of the manure will be washed away, but 
if put on just before planting, and then plowed and 
harrowed in, all the good of the manure will be 
retained; * * * and#I do not know a farmer of 
my acquaintance in Massachusetts or Connecticut, 
who would not think it wasteful farming to spread 
manure in the fall.on land to be plowed in the 
spring.” 

Mr. Goodman’s article is followed by editorial 
remarks, which go to show very clearly that the 
loss, if any, can be but trifling, and gives two rea- 
sons why autumn manuring is better than spring 
“1st, It accords with experience, and 2d, It agrees 
with theory.” 

It is to be presumed that a great majority of 
our farmers entertain the same opinion in this 
matter that Mr. G. has expressed. Whether this 
opinion is correct or not, is practically a matter of 
great consequence in the aggregate to the farm- 
ing community. I believe Mr. Thomas is correct 
in his “advice to Cayuga county farmers,” and 
whatever course in this method of applying ma- 
nure is profitable to the farmers of that county, 
will also be found equally so to the farmers of oth- 
er counties and States. 

It is but about a dozen years since the quality 
of clayey and loamy soils for combining with, and 
retaining the fertilizing ingredients of manures, 
has been thoroughly investigated and rightly un- 
derstood, even by the scientific. 

Prof. Liebig, in his “Modern Agriculture,” says 
“There is not to be found in chemistry a more 
wonderful phenomenon, one which more confounds 
all human wisdom, than is presented by the soil 
of a garden or field. 

“By the simplest experiment, any one may sat- 
isfy himself that rain water filtered through field 
or garden soil, does not dissolve out a trace of 
potash, silicic acid, ammonia, or phosphoric acid. 
The soil does not give up to the water one parti- 
cle of the food of plants which it contains. The 
most continuous rains cannot remove from the 
field, except mechanically, any of the essential con- 
stituents of its fertility. 

“The soil not only retains firmly all the food of 
plants which is actually in it, but its power to pre- 
serve all that may be useful to them extends much 
further. If rain, or other water holding in solu- 
tion ammonia, potash, phosphoric and silicic 
acids, be brought in contact with soil, these sub- 
stances disappear almost immediately from the so- 
lution; the soil withdraws them from the water. 
Only such substances are completely withdrawn by 
the soil as are indispensable articles of food for 

lants; all others remain wholly or in part in so- 
ution.” 

“Tt must be so,” Liebig, “thou reasonest well,” 
else the millions of acres of fertile prairie land 
would have been as barren as the sands of Cape 
Cod. And the fertility of the alluvial soil border- 
ing on the Nile, would have had its fertility 
leached out by the annual overflowing of that riv- 
er, thousands of years before the sons of Jacob 
went to Egypt to purchase corn, and that, accord- 
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ing to Biblical chronology, was 3,568 years ago. 
There has been an annual overflowing of the same 
land ever since, and yet these 3,500 and odd fresh- 
ets have not lessened the fertility of the soil—they 
are as productive now as in the time of the Pha- 
raohs 

Thousands of our swamps have been saturated 
with water most of the time “ever since the flood,” 
—yet drain them, throw up the muck, sow oats or 
grass seed, and such is the fertility of these wa- 
ter-soaked soils, that they will yield as heavy crops 
as can be grown by the use of farm-yard manure. 
The fertilizing ingredients of a rich alluvial soil, 
swamp muck, and stable or other animal manure, 
are identical—with this difference, these fertiliz- 
ing ingredients in the manures can be mostly 
leached out, but not so in the soil. Now, if the 
farmer applies his farm manure to grass land in 
autumn, the rain and melting snows will leach out 
a large portion of the fertilizing constituents of 
the manures. These, before the spring plowing, 
will have mostly soaked into the soils, which seizes 
upon and retains them as a miser does his gold, 
and the soil will not part with them, only to grow- 
ing crops and the crucible of the chemist. 

Scores of facts and experiments might be cited 
to ge the correctness of Mr. Thomas’s advice. 

his power of absorption in soils was published 
by Prof Way, in 1850, he having experimented 
largely, by filtering the foul water from the sew- 
ers of London, and fetid water in which flax had 
been steeped, putrid urine, &c. It was found that 
when three-fourths sand and one-fourth white clay, 
in wy were placed in jars to the depth of six 
inches, the foul liquids came through the filter free 
from smell, and scarcely to be distinguished from 
ordinary water. But to make a short story of this 
matter, it was discovered that the clay or alumi- 
nous portions of soils possess the power of chemi- 
cally combining with not only the gaseous com- 
pounds of decomposing animal matter, but also 
with the alkalies, ammonia, potash, soda, phos- 
phates, magnesia, &c. 

This, said Prof. Way, is a wonderful property 
of soil, and appears to be an express provision of 
nature. “A power is here found to reside in soils 
by virtue of which, not only is rain unable to wash 
out of them those soluble ingredients forming a 
necessary condition of vegetation; but even these 
compounds, when introduced artificially by ma- 
nures, are laid hold of and fixed in the soil, to the 
absolute preclusion either by rain or evaporation.” 

Mr. Charles Lawrence, an eminent English ag- 
riculturist, about that time stated in the London 
Agricultural Gazette, that autumnal manuring im- 
mediately followed and covered by the plow, is the 
most ar bere discovery, perhaps, in its results, 
for which agriculture has been indebted to sci- 
ence. This statement was founded upon the then 
recently published experiments ot Prof. Way, who, 
he says, “has clearly established the fact that the 
soil has the peculiar property of absorbing and ap- 
propriating all those elements of manure inter- 
mixed with it, which are essential to the growth 
of plants.” 

Most of the farmers in this section plow their 
green sward in autumn, to be planted in the spring 
with corn. They cart out their manure in the fall, 
and place it in large heaps on or near the plowed 
field. In the spring re-load the manure, lay it out 
in heaps, spread and harrow in. It is no trifling 





¢ 
job to re-load an hundred loads of manure next 
spring, and cart it over the furrows, which are 
much more soft in the spring; besides, it is usu- 
ally a busy season with farmers, and their teams 
are not then usually in as good working order as 
they are in the fall. 

If the farmer has manure to draw out in autumn, 
and wishes to invert his green sod at that season 
of the year, it is my opinion the better way is to 
first plow, then cart on the manure, spread it and 
harrow in. If he does not wish to ‘‘break up” till 
spring, then cart and spread the manure on the 
grass lands intended for spring plowing. If the 
manure is intended for grain or corn stubble, then 
apply it in the fall, and plow in shallow. 

f there is any reliance to be placed on the state- 
ments of Prof. Liebig and Way, and those of John 
Johnston and hundreds of other good practical 
farmers, there will no loss of manure arise from 
autumnal manuring—but much saving of money, 
for with the farmer—“time is money.”—LEVI 
BARTLETT, Warner, N. H., in Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE VINTAGE. 
“My well beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill.” 
Isaran 5: 1. 
Tis the time of the vintage, and laden to fill 
The harvesters come from the vineyard and hill ; 
They bear in their arms the rich fruits of the soil, 
And sweetly are paid for their labor and toil. 


With rich grapes of Eschol these vie in their size, 
Each cluster in richness and bloom a fair prize, 
The fine early Amber, so luscious and sweet, 
The Concurd and Sage from their trellises meet, 


And gently repose in their beauty and bloom 
With the Black Cluster, rich in hue and perfume. 
The Delaware, tiny, transparent and sweet, 

And fit for the fairies in smiles will you greet. 


The Hartford Prolific in regal hues shine, 

Less frail than their neighbor, the fair Muscadine. 
All rich in their sweetness and delicate change, 
The Orient vineyards you care not to range ; 


But fancy the vision is being fulfilled 

When each shall the walls of Jerusalem build, 

**And they shall plant vineyards and eat of the fruit,” 

And peace, love and truth be their constant pursuit. 
Harvard, October, 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BOUNTY TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


I perceive your correspondent from the county 
of Essex throws out the hint that the bounty of 
the State may be withholden from our agricultur- 
al societies hereafter, saying they can get along 
well enough without this bounty; having so man- 
aged their income as to establish a permanent fund, 
for the support of exhibitions ; whereas some soci- 
eties have expended all their income, and some- 
thing more. There is nothing very extraordinary 
in this course of proceeding ; it has been common 
in the world, ever since our Saviour’s parable of 
those, a part of whom were wise, and a part were 
foolish—when those that were foolish, having 
wasted their funds, called upon the wise to contrib- 
ute of their abundance. No, said the wise, we 
apprehended what was coming, and prepared for 
the emergency. bs 

October 20, 1862. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR HUSBANDMEN. 


For many years there have not been so great 
inducements for farmers all over the country to 
put forth their best efforts to produce largely of 

orses, cattle, sheep, swine, and other stock, and 
grain and vegetables, as at present. The war in 
which the country is engaged, and which may, for 
anything #hat can now be seen to the contrary, 
continue for one, two or five years, has created 
an extra demand for horses, mules, beef, pork 
and wool, and taken from the farming districts 
many young men heretofore actively engaged in 
producing them. 

The stock on hand of these products of the 
farm was very large when the rebellion broke out, 
and consequently pgs have not as yet been 
very much increased in the Northern and Western 
States. The foreign demand for grain increases 
from year to year, and it will probably be a long 
while before Europe will be able to produce enough 
to feed its people. The United States will be 
looked to to feed the hungry poor of England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Demand and supply always have and always will 
govern and regulate the price of the products of 


the earth. Speculation may step in and control | ot enn ho Henn mhamn tikames en, eae 


for a time, but not long. The time has come 
when every thing produced by manual labor will 
command a remunerative price. Husbandry will 
be respected according to its ifmportance to the 
other industrial interests of the country, and the 
profits derived therefrom. 

The demand for horses for army and other pur- 
| eg is such that the prices paid for them are 
rom twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. higher 
than the same quality of horses sold for one year 
ago, and yet they are rising, and will continue to 
rise so long as the supply is inadequate to the de- 
mand. Farmers who give their attention to the 
raising of good horses, will find it a remunerative 
business for the next few years. Cattle for beef, 
work and milk, though not materially higher than 
one year ago, must advance considerably in price 
in the year to come, or we much mistake the signs 
of the times. 

Those who have large stocks, or who have the 
means to produce them, will do well to double 
their efforts, with a certainty of realizing large 
pore. Wool, and especially the coarser grades, 

as not been so high for many years as now, and 
it is still rising. We have heard the opinion ex- 
pressed by intelligent gentlemen, in whose judg- 
ment in such matters we place much confidence, 
that should cotton continue as high as now, wool, 
in fair lots, will bring from eighty cents to a dol- 
lar per pound within the coming year. 

In these facts the farmer will not fail to see 
much to encourage him to greater exertion to put 
into the market the greatest possible amount of 
the products of his sm of whatever kind, and 
wisdom would dictate to many who are engaged 
in other pursuits, the propriety of giving their best 
energies to the proper cultivation of the earth, 
with every assurance of a bountiful return.— 
American Stock Journal. 





MvuLE SHOEING FOR THE GOVERNMENT.—In 
Washington, from 200 to 500 mules and horses 
are constantly waiting for their turn at the sham- 
bles. The modus operandi in shoeing govern- 





ment mules is novel. The most of these mules, 
being very careful of their feet, will not allow 
them to be handled. Consequently a machine is 
built called the “stock.” The mule is pounded 
into it, two straps put under his belly, then hoist- 
ed up, so that his feet will touch the beams below. 
In that situation each foot is fastened to the beam 
below by iron bands—the bands being tightly fas- 
tened between the hoof and joint above. After 
being made secure, he commences his frightful 
struggle, which lasts until he finds himself pow- 
erless, when four workmen approach him, one at 
each foot, and in five minutes he is “done, fin- 
ished.” There are two of these shops in that vi- 
cinity, shoeing about 1000 mules daily. In these 
shops thousands of men are employed by the gov- 
ernment; and it is but a tithe of the immense 
amount of government mechanical labor that is 
employed in and about the city at the present 
time. 





THE LINDEN TREE. 

Few trees connected with rural economy are of 
more value than the Linden. In some countries, 
and especially in Russia, scarcely a village or ham- 
The 
wood is valuable, and much sought after by cabi- 
net-makers, by whom it is wrought into furniture 
of various descriptions. It also furnishes material 
for other artificers, particularly the turner and 
carver, by whose skill it is made to assume the 
form of a variety of domestic utensils. From the 
inner bark, cards and matting are manufactured. 
Its blossoms, which exhale a most aromatic per- 
fume, are available to the bee-master as pasturage 
for his bees, and to the botanical practitioner as 
useful to the invalid. 

The peculiar hue, fine aromatic odor, and ex- 
quisitely delicious flavor of the honey,of Circassia, 
it is said, are derived from these blossoms. The 
small limbs and tender shoots, gathered with 
their foliage, and mixed with corn or other meal, 
are fed to stock during winter, and are reputed 
valuable. 

There was one of these trees standing, some 
years since, in the upper Mall, in Boston. It 
was very ornamental, being, in every respect, a 
most noble and beautiful tree. Its propagation is 
attended with little difficulty, and it appears to 
accommodate itself with facility to almost every 
description of soil, from the heaviest and most 
ponderous clays, to the lightest and thinnest sands, 





ASHES FOR SwINE.—A correspondent of the 


American Stock Journal, writing from “out in 
the West,” thus briefly relates his experience :— 
“I have twenty swine running in a three-acre fleld 
without grass, with access to plenty of water, and 
fed wellon corn. I gave them, for several weeks, 
two pete of ashes a week, and they ate them with 
a relish. Ashes are said to be a preventive of 
hog cholera, in proof of which is the testimony of 
Cassius M. Clay and numerous other residents of 
southern localities, acquainted with this disease.” 
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RELATION OF FODDER TO MANURE. 

The following article is by the Rev. John Wil- 
son, author of the Rural Cyclopedia. It contains 
some curious and certainly very interesting facts: 


Fodder bears a direct and important relation to 
farm-yard manure as well as to the feeding of 
stock. The weight of the excrement of a sheep, or 
an ox, or a horse, bears a definite oe ey to 
the weight and quality of his fodder; and the 
weight of the entire manure obtained may easily 
be either calculated or pre-determined by the al- 
lotment of litter, the selection of animals, and the 
duration of confinement within the house or yard. 
Let a man simply reckon how much allotted fod- 
der an animal is allowed in the day, how much 
litter is laid down to him in the day, what propor- 
tion the weight of the fodder bears to the weight 
of the excrement, and what degree of decomposi- 
tion is allowed to take place upon the litter and 
the excrement, or what proportion of loss is oc- 
casioned by gaseous dissipation, and he may know 
to almost the smallest fraction of a pound what 
quantity of manure will be realized. According 
to an average of experiments and observations 
made by Veit and Block, and published by the 
former, 1 pound of ordinary meadow hay yields 1} 
= of manure from a sheep, 14 pound from a 

orse, and 2 pounds from an ox or cow; 1 pound 
of straw fodder yields 1.2 pound manure from a 
sheep, 1.4 pound from a horse, and 1.9 pound 
from an ox; 1 pound of green grass or green clo- 
’ ver yields 0.37 pound of manure from a sheep, 0.4 
pound from a horse, and 0.6 pound from an ox; 
1 pound of potato tubers or of turnip bulbs yields 
4 pound of manure from a sheep, 4 pound from a 


horse, and 0.7 pound from an ox; 1 pound of 
grain yields 1 pound of manure from a sheep, 14 
pound from a horse, and 2 pounds from an ox; 
and 1 pound of straw litter yields 1.37 pound of 
manure with a sheep, 1.7 pound with a horse, and 


2.2 pounds with an ox. “It is known,” adds Veit, 
“that the dry fodder and the juicy, estimated ac- 
cording to hay value, with litter employed for the 
cattle, for manure in general, will give double the 
weight in moderately decomposed manure. For 
the production of 19,800 cwt. of manure, there are 
therefore necessary, of materials for the manufac- 
ture of manure, 9,900 cwt.” He then shows that 
50 morgens of potatoes, 20 of winter rape, 20 of 
winter wheat, 20 of winter rye, 40 of summer rye, 


20 of barley, 20 of oats, 20 of peas, 10 of beet, 20 | 


of red clover, 10 of lucern, 60 of thrice-mowed 
meadow, 117 of twice-mowed meadow, and 90 of 
once-mowed meadow, may, after deducting the 
loss of dung on the meadows, be computed to yield 
12,147 cwt. of immediate fodder and litter pro- 
duce, and 24,224 ewt. of manure. Professor Bur- 
ger says, “The dry nutritious substance, or that 
which is reckoned by its dry weight, suffers in the 
bodies of beasts a considerable diminution by the 
loss of that which the absorbing vessels appropri- 
ate to themselves from it, and which with the ex- 
crements secretory of nutritious substances, are so 
easily decomposed by the process of putrid fer- 
mentation, that in a short time its substance as 
well as its weight is very considerably diminished. 
If we therefore say that 100 pounds of dry sub- 
stance of consumed fodder, with a proportionate 

uantity of litter, gives 200 pounds of manure, 
this must be understood of stall-manure, where 








the greatest amount of urine is mixed in with 
solid excrements, or if they should be dissipated 
on the dunghill, would be replaced again by rain. 
The more raw, more recent, stall-manure is, the 
more the beasts drink, the more they take of juicy 
food, the greater is the proportion of the weight 
of stall-manure compared with the weight of the 
fodder eaten; wherefore there is more manure 
from horned cattle than from horses, and the least 
from sheep.” 





USE OF WASTE. 


Our doctrines are—feed the earth and it will 
a you—feed the apple-tree and it will yield fair 

ruit. 

AsHES.—Take especial care of all the ashes 
made on your place. Don’t permit them to be 
exposed to the weather, but keep them under 
cover. Five bushels of ashes, mixed with two 
double horse cart-loads of marsh river mud, muck, 
or peat, will convert the whole into good manure. 
A hogshead or two of soap-suds would do the 
same thing—therefore, among your other savings, 
save and utilise them. 

Povuttry DunG.—Have this regularly swept 
up every Saturday, packed away in barrels, and 
sprinkled over with plaster. Dana, with po 
and truth, says: “The strongest of all manures is 
found in the droppings of the poultry yard.” 
Next year each bdtrel of it will manure you half 
an acre of land. Save it, then, and add to the 
productive energies of your soil. Don’t look upon 
it as too trifling a matter for your attention; but 
recollect that the globe itself is an aggregation of 
small matters. 

Urtne.—Save this: in every hundred pounds 
there is 72 per cent. of nitrogen in its humid state, 
23.11 in its dry. 

WooLen RaGs.—These are rich in the elements 
of manure. They contain, when dry, 20.26 per 
cent. of nitrogen, and should be used as manure. 
Dana says they should be nearly thirty-four times 
stronger than fresh cow-dung. ' 

In a word, save everything in the shape of refuse 
or offal; it is all good to make the crops grow— 
all good to sustain vegetable life, and through its 
products to sustain animal life. Let your eyes, 

our mind, your heart and your hands, he intent- 
y directed to the accumulation and preservation 
of the materials to make manure. Follow our 
advice, and your lands will grow rich, and your 
pockets heavy. 





ECONOMY OF FENCES. 


The question of fencing is attracting consider- 
able attention. It is thought in some quarters 
that our cultivated fields are too much cut uP» 
and that the expense of fences might be diminish- 
ed one-half. In many localities in this State the 
fences are built chiefly to get rid of the stone, and 
many a farm is weighed down with huge double 
wall which would be useful only in cases of inva- 
sion. In cold, bleak and windy situations, fences 
serve as a shelter, and are thus a benefit to the 
crop. On level farms, where machines can be 
used, the fewer fences the better ; as to the stones, 
better put them under than above ground. There 
are very few farms that would not be benefited 
by the drainage effected by casting the stones ree 

arly into ditches opened for the purpose e 
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— as it became necessary to haul them off. 
hese of course are not equal to tile drains, but 
they serve two purposes, and are very useful. 
Probably half the stone fences on many farms had 
better be sunk in this way. We know of scores 
of acres of wet swampy land, always late because 
wet, and of endless runs, where huge piles of stone 
lay in unsightly confusion on the borders and all 
about. If the ground were thoroughly ditched 
and the stones buried out of sight, there would be 
a fine mowing field, producing good crops every 
year, and the land would be transformed in its 
nature. Where fences have to be made of wood, 
the farmer is not so likely to chop his fields too 
small; but even in this case it is well for him to 
consider if he cannot get along with less fencing. 
Often a division is made from pure fancy, with no 
necessity. When it comes to mending, consider 
if you cannot use a part to patch the rest. The 
two systems are exemplified in England and on the 
continent. ‘The fields in the former place are cut 
into small lots by hedges and ditches; in the lat- 
ter vast expanses are without fences or other sep- 
aration, it being cheaper to hire herdsmen or boys 
to tend cattle or sheep than to build fences. The 
subject is of some importance, especially when 
thought of in connection with drainage.—N. H. 
Journal of Agriculture. 





UPRIGHT TREES. 


When crooked, lop-sided, leaning trees are seen 
in a wild forest, we call them picturesque, and let 
it go. But when we see them in a neighbor’s or- 


chard, (or our‘own,) or by the roadside, or in a 
lawn, we say somebody is to blame, for generally 


it comes from sheer neglect. As to leaning trees, 
the history is something like this ; when first trans- 
planted from the nursery or the woods, they are 
straight and tall. They are set out in exposed 
places, and not being staked and tied up, they 
soon get out of the perpendicular. This is not to 
be wondered at, considering the smallness of the 
roots, and the softness of the soil. It isa very 
easy matter to prevent this. Let every newly- 
planted tree be staked and tied up, using broad 
and soft bands to prevent chafing the bark. Or, 
in the !ack of stakes and bands, use heaps of stones 
laid over the roots on the windy side, which will 
ballast them. In case a tree gets thrown over, it 
can be righted up by loosening the earth about the 
roots, and drawing it up, and fastening it toa 
stout stake. If it has stood leaning for several 
years, it may be necessary to use an axe on one 
or two obstinate roots. But by all means, get 
every tree up straight, and then keep it up.—Ag- 
riculturist. 





Hay AND CoRN SHRINKAGE BY DRYING.— 
The loss upon hay weighed July 20th, when cured 
enough to put in the barn, and again Feb. 20th, 
has been ascertained to be 274 per cent. So that 
hay at $15 a tun in the field is equal to $20 and 
upwards when weighed from the mow in winter. 
The weight of cobs ina bushel of corn in Novem- 
ber ascertained to be 19 pounds, was only 74 
pounds in May. The cost of grinding a bushel 
of dry cobs, counting handling, hauling and mil- 
ler’s charge, is about one cent a pound. Is the 
meal worth the money ?—Scientific American. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. / 


“KEEPING ORCHARDS CULTIVATED.—Farmer 
for October, page 443.—There is, still, after cen- 
turies of observation and experiment as to the 
best mode of manuring orchards, quite a surpris- 
ing unsettledness and difference of opinion, as al« 
so of practice, as to the point indicated in the 
above heading,—some maintaining that it is best 
to keep orchards under the plow, or cultivated for 
other crops, and some that the plow should sel- 
dom or never be used in an orchard, it being best, 
and altogether most convenient, to keep it in grass, 
with occasional topdressings of manure, while a 
few would so far modify the last-named method 
of management as to have a strip along each side 
of the rows of trees stirred occasionally or annu- 
ally with a one-horse plow, or the grass kept down 
around the trees by a mulch of chip dirt, or other 
suitable material, or by the use of the hoe. That 
there should be so much unsettledness of opinion 
as to this branch of soil culture, after millions of 
men have been observing and experimenting for 
centuries, is really an occasion for surprise. In 
endeavoring to account for the difference in men’s 
opinions and practice as to keeping an orchard in 
grass or under tillage, I have thought it highly 
probable that much of this apparent difference 
would disappear if greater precision of language 
were employed in the statement or the question 
atissue. For example, if an advocate of keeping 
an orchard in grass were asked if he thought that 
mode of management best during the first five 
years of the growth of an apple orchard, he would 
very certainly acknowledge that such was not his 
meaning, and that he would by all means keep an 
orchard under hoed crops, or under tillage of some 
kind, for the first five years of its growth, or even 
longer. It would be found, if his precise idea 
were precisely expressed, that the advocate of 
grass in orchards, or the opponent of plowing, 
intended only that he deemed it best to manage 
orchards in his favorite way, after they had at- 
tained their maturity or had begun to bear crops. 
However fond of his favorite notion, no observ- 
ing and truth-loving advocate of U ge rather than 
tilled crops in an orchard could be found, who 
would deny the obvious and oft-observed fact that 
both apple and peach trees grow but a few inches 
in a year when set in grass, unless the soil is very 
rich ; while those set or growing where the ground 
is cultivated will make an annual growth of two, 
or sometimes nearly or quite three feet. 

Other points of difference might be taken, and 
it might be shown that if those who apparently 
differed very widely would only define exactly the 
positions they maintained and the positions they 
opposed, the difference between them would either 
vanish altogether, or be much less than it ap- 
ey before the point at issue was exactly de- 

ned. My object in the foregoing remarks has 
been to show that the difference among farmers 
and fruit culturists as to keeping orchards in grass 
or under the plow, like a good many other differ- 
ences and conflicting opinions, would either dis- 
appear entirely, or be greatly shorn of their ap- 
parent magnitude, if the positions taken by the 
opposing parties were but clearly defined and ex- 
pressed in precise and unambiguous terms. Were 
this done as to the points at issue, at present un- 
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der notice, it seems highly probable that several 
on both sides would find the difference between 
them more apparent than real, more in words than 
in belief, poi that they could assent readily to the 
remark made by the editor of this journal in re- 
ference to the conflicting views on this subject, 
namely, “The true course, it seems to us, lies be- 
tween the two extremes.” That is, neither mode 
of treatment should be exclusively followed, but 
rather alternated, for orchards continuously in 
grass do not flourish, and a continuous course of 
tilling and manuring would so force the trees as 
to make them tender and liable to disease, as also 
dispose them to grow wood rather than fruit. 
Fortunately for those who are willing and apt to 
be taught by the signals which are given, of either 
too much or too little care and food, by most of 
the plants, &c., which we cultivate, the trees in 
almost every orchard proclaim very plainly what 
they need in order to attain their best estate. 
They do so, however, only to those who take no- 
tice of the amount and length of the new wood 
or sprouts produced every year, and who know 
how rightly to interpret this sign or signal. 
Whenever the growth of new wood is scanty and 
short,—say only a few inches or under a foot in 
the course of any one season,—then the trees pro- 
claim that they need more nutriment and more 
care, or in other words, that the soil around them 
needs stirring, cultivating and manuring; on the 
other hand, when the growth of new wood and of 
sprouts is abundant, and two feet or more in 
length, then the trees proclaim that they could bear 
to be stinted in nutriment, and that the soil around 
them might bear a crop or two of grass without 
any detriment to them. Let this guide, signal or 
request furnished by fruit trees themselves, be 
carefully noticed and judiciously interpreted by 
all who have orchards under their care, and there 
will then be no difficulty, we think, in deciding at 
any time, whether those orchards would would be 
better in grass or under the plow, and whether in 
need of fertilizing applications or not; and no dif- 
ficulty either in deciding that neither course of 
treatment should be continued many years at a 
time, unless, indeed, the annual topdressing of 
grass in orchards, proposed in the (ardener’s 
Monthly, should be sufficient to prevent the usual 
growth-checking effects upon the trees, which 
oon crops, as usually managed, and without top- 

ssings, have, times without number, been ob- 
served to produce. Watching the annual growth 
of new wood in trees has certainly been a great 
help to more than one in enabling them to deter- 
mine what was chiefly needed for the prosperity 
and success of the trees, and whether it would be 
better to put the orchard in grass or under tillage. 

More ANON. 





THE engeee | of gas obtained from a ton of or- 
dinary gas coal is commonly within the limits of 
9300 and 9500 cubic feet, although if the distilla- 
tion were continued beyond the usual period of 
six hours, an additional quantity of gas would be 
obtained, but of inferior illuminating power. The 
coke left on the distillation of a ton of coal is 
usually one chaldron of 36 bushels, weighing be- 
tween 13 cwt. and 14 ewt., or about two-thirds of 
the original weight of the coal before it went into 
the retorts. 


GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 


The name of the author of the following effusion 
should not have been allowed to sink into oblivion 
“unwept, unhonored and unsung.” On the con- 
trary, he deserves immortality, and the gratitude 
of generations yet unborn, for we have never met 
with so complete a grammar of the English lan- 
guage in so small a space. Old as well as young 
should commit these lines to memory, for by their 
aid it will be difficult if not impossible for them to 
fall into errors concerning parts of speech : 


1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles a, an and the. 
2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
Adjectives the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 
Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
Verbs tell something to be done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump or run; 
How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well ; 
. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
. The Preposition stands before 
A Noun, as in or through a door. 
. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty—ah! how wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach, 


3. 


4. 


6. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BEING IN SEASON. 


Farmers’ wives, as well as all other wives, should 
always be in season about everything. If “fall 
work” is to be done, do it in the fall, not linger 
till winter sends his cold, whistling winds to warn 
you of his near approach. 

Be diligent, and in season. Never cause your 
husband to wait a moment, if possible to prevent 
it, for, although he may have waited an hour when 
a lover, without complaining, as a husband he will 
not do it. 

Be punctual as clock-work in all things. Have 
a regular hour for dinner and supper, and break- 
fast also if need be, and have the meal always at 
the appointed hour, unless some very important 
event prevents. 

Never neglect your work to gossip with a friend. 
If one call when your duties are in the kitchen, in- 
vite her to take a seat there, or if it be a stranger, 
— ask to be excused, but never give to your 

usband as a reason for a late, or badly prepared 
dinner or tea, that you had callers, and could not 
attend to it. It will be no excuse to him. Better 
wait ‘ifteen minutes yourself, than have him wait 
five, by your tardiness. But your not being punc- 
tual, will not only be a disadvantage to your hus- 
band, but also to yourself—for by not having your 
meals all nicely prepared at the appointed time, 
you will feel nervous, heated and cross—will be 
more irritable than usual, and if one word of fault 
is found, it will be like a spark fallen upon pow- 
der, and you will construct a great cause of n- 
pean ess from it, and imagine yourself after 
thinking and weeping a few hours, the most mis- 
erable of your sex. If your husband comes from 
the field, tired, dull, out of spirits, and almost cross, 





and finds you ready to meet him with a pleasant 
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smile and kiss of welcome, backed by a nice din- 
ner or tea all ready and waiting, believe me, un- 
less he is love-proof, he will come down from his 
lofty pinnacle of sternness, and meet you with an 
eres smile, and the meal will pass off pleas- 
antly. 

Leia, then, to have everything done in season, 
and the only way to do so is to commence what- 
ever you have to do, early. Don’t sit and read, 
or even sew, till you feel the time is passing where- 
in you know you ought to be getting dinner. No, 
no! get the ag and then improve the remain- 
ing time in reading, writing, playing or sewing, 
just as suits you best, and do so with an easy con- 
science. 

If you attend to this little point, believe me, 

ou will save many sighs and tears, many lament- 
ings and repinings, and will live a far happier life, 
than in indulging in a dilatory process of living. 

It is woman’s duty to make home as happy as 
possible, to remove all just cause of complaint, 
and to be the bearer, rather than the doer of 
wrong, and no one thing will tend more to pro- 
mote domestic harmony than strict punctuality in 
everything appertaining to household affairs. 

Try it, and see if my words are not true. 

West Amesbury, Oct., 1862. SARAH. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr Eptror :—Your learned and respected cor- 
respondent, “More Anon,” seems to be sadly af- 
flicted in the use of language without accomplish- 
ing any precise or definite object, or casting one 
ray of light on the question at issue. It is not my 
province to dictate to him how he shall write upon 
this, or upon any other subject ; but it is my right 
to suggest to him, that, if he expects me to re- 
ply to him, he must say something bearing on the 
merits of the question; in other words, i must 
answer the objections which I have already made, 
and those which I may hereafter make, to the 
study of agriculture in our common schools. 

It is in vain for him to pretend, as he does, that 
he has answered my objections already “in the 
Farmer of August 30th.” And he adds, “To this 
refutation of the objections of Mr. G. in the Farm- 
er of August 30th, he has not yet seen fit to reply.” 
In the article of August 30th, there is no answer 
to the three objections which I had made. I 
need not repeat these objections here, because in 
my wey I stated them at length; but this I will 
say, he has not answered them, because he cannot 
answer them, and moreover, I have reason to be- 
lieve, he will not make the attempt. 

It is vastly easier for him to deliver a long and 
learned lecture on agricultural text-books, and tell 
us, poor ignorant souls, what Prof. J: A. Nash has 
said and done upon the subject, and what the 
learned gentleman himself has said and done about 
it, and what several other wiseacres have said and 
done, who have had “axes to grind’’ for their own 
aggre use and benefit; it is vastly easier, I say, 

or him to fill up a long communication in this 


way, 

a question, “Can agriculture be successfully 
taught in our common schools, without doing more 
harm than good?” The gentleman is called upon 
to meet and answer this question—to meet and 


than to meet and grapple with the real rug- 





answer wy three objections fairly and fully, and 
to the satisfaction of the public—to meet and an- 
swer each objection separately, so that the ques- 
tion may stand on its own merits, and not on the 
“ipse dixit” of any one. When he does this, or 
attempts to do it, he will be sure to receive a re- 
spectful reply from me. I insist upon it, that the 
gentleman shall show, or attempt to show ; 1, that 
agriculture, in all its multifarious branches and 
departments, can be successfully taught in our 
common schools, without detriment to the schools ; 
2, that all our teachers, male and female, both in 
summer and in winter, are amply qualified, and 
have all the means and appliances to teach it the- 
oretically and practically ; and 3, that all our com- 
mon school scholars are capable of understanding 
and reducing it to practice. 

Let “More Anon” stand up and face the music, 
and not back down from what he has undertaken. 

JoHN GOLDSBURY. 
Warwick, October 14, 1862. 





PREPARE FOR WINTER. 

Many farmers too long delay the necessary 
preparations for winter. In this cold and change- 
able climate, it shows a great want of proper fore- 
sight and economy to neglect such repairs and 
preventives as will seeure shelter and warmth 
for themselves and their stock, and tend to the 
preservation of the harvests of every kind which 
have been secured. A board off, or a pane or two 
of glass gone here and there, may prove the loss 
of young and tender animals, or of a portion of 
the potatoes, roots or apples which have been 
stored away. In such case there is a double loss 
—a loss of the property itself and of the labor 
which produced it, and to which is to be added the 
inconvenience of supplying a like amount, if it be 
absolutely required for wintering out the stock. 

But this is notall. If the places where animals 
are kept are windy and damp, a large amount of 
the food that would otherwise go to increase the 
bulk of the carcass is consumed in making good 
the waste induced in meeting the large demand 
for animal heat. It is said by those who have given 
special attention to this matter, that from one- 
fourth to one-third more food is required to keep 
up the proper amount of animal heat, for an ani- 
mal exposed to the cold, than is required for one 
that is protected from the elements by proper 
shelter. 

So with regard to the house. A day or two 
spent in making all tight about the underpinning, 
in supplying whole, for broken glass, and in mak- 
ing the ledges about the windows so close as to 
prevent them from rattling, or admitting the wind 
—and similar attention given to the doors—will 
save considerable expense in the amount of fuel 
required during the winter, and greatly promote 
the comfort and happiness of the family. No barn 
or house can be kept warm at a moderate cost, 
where the wind is allowed to pass freely under the 
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floors, as the air which is warmed in the room ts 
made lighter, and is rapidly driven up by the con- 
stant current of cold air from below. This condi- 
tion of things in the room is expensive, uncom- 
fortable and trying, and has a decided effect upon 
the spirit and manners. No person could long 
preserve a cheerful equanimity, and be exemplary 
in tone and manner, under such circumstances. 
They make a class of trials which no considerate 
husband should allow his family to contend 
against. 

These are only suggestions. Many other things 
are to be looked after, which a discreet foresight 
will place in proper order. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PREMIUMS FOR HERDS. 


Mr. Epiror:—I am pleased with the sugges- 
tions in your paper just received, (No. 43, of Vol. 
17,) as to the hest manner of offering rewards for 
improving the breed of animals. It certainly must 
be better to offer them for the best herds bred and 
reared on the same farm, in a term of years, rath- 
er than for the best animals collected at.random, 
without regard to parentage or manner of rearing, 
In the one case it is merely a reward for skill in 
selecting, in the other it would be an encourage- 
ment to the culture of the “science of breeding.” 

I remember when my attention was first direct- 
ed to this subject, hearing a venerable man of 80 
years say, there was nothing whatever to be 

ained, by the first mode of offering premiums. 

n proof of this, I have more than once known the 
first premiums for milch cows to be awarded to 
mere jockeys, who, having heard of a cow that 
gave a large quantity of milk, purchased her to 
present at the show, as a matter of speculation, in 
securing the premium, and a large price after- 
wards, for the premium cow. The committee ex- 
amining could have no other knowledge than the 
appearance of the animal, and the certificates ac- 
companying. What is true of cows, is more like- 
ly to be true of horses, and may be more or less 
true in regard to all other animals. But where 
they are reared on the same farm, and kept for a 
series of years, in the ordinary way of keeping, 
there would be little chance for imposition. 

Oct. 25, 1862. EssEx. 





Cure ror TuHumps IN HoGs.—About a month 
since [ noticed that a very valuable hog, which 
I procured for breeding purposes, began to lose 
his appetite, and soon his respiration become hur- 
ried, and attended with a quick, jerking motion of 
the sides. He also coughed considerably. Nev- 
er having had any,experience with such a disease, 
I searched for a description of the disease, and a 
remedy. In the August No. of the Valley Far- 
mer I found what I considered a case similar to 
mine, i.e. Thumps. I tried the remedy, veratrum 
viride, ten drops, in milk. His appetite improved 
immediately, but it was a week or two before 
his breathing was less rapid or his cough dfmin- 
ished. He is now about cured, and thriving very 
fast. I also turned the pig out of his pen in 
which he had been confined before.— Valley Far- 
mer. : 





ANALYSIS OF FRUIT. 


We copy the following analysis of fruit from 
an excellent article on “Food,” in the Patent Of- 
fice Report for 1861, by Professor L. C. Loomis. 
Hereafter we will present the reader another ex- 
tract, from the same article, on the subject of 
Unripe Fruits. 


The most of our common garden and orchard 
fruits are composed of nearly the same constitu- 
ents—a little woody fibre, more or less sugar, and 
several acids, the most common of which are the 
malic, the citric and the tartaric. Two or more 
of these acids are usually found in every fruit, 
though one preponderates, giving the fruit its pe- 
culiar flavor; as the malic in apples and pears, 
the citric in currants. 

At different stages of the growth of the fruit, 
these various substances are in different propor- 
tions, the woody fibre or cellulose usually being 
the most abundant. 

It has been previously mentioned that wood 
fibre differs but slightly from sugar, so that it wi 
not be difficult to comprehend the fact that, by 
the action of the acid of a fruit, what is cellulose 
at one time may be found to be sugar at another. 

“Previous to maturity, fruits are formed of a 
compact cellular tissue, containing the elements 
of woody fibre, and filled with a liquid containing 
very little sugar, a gummy substance and a large 
quantity of free acid. During maturation a part 
of the acid disappears by the action of oxygen of 
the air, the cellulose tissue diminishes, and the 
proportion of sugar increases, insomuch that in- 


stead of hard, woody, acrid fruits, we obtain, if the 
maturation has been complete, fruits that yield 
a sweet, ref juice.”— Turner. 

e 


The chief elements of ripe fruits, therefore, ap- 
pear to be water, gum, sugar and acids, of which 
the only one requiring our attention is the acid; 
sugar, gum and wood having been previously con- 
sidered. 

In medicine the vegetable acids are included 
among the refrigerants ; that is, as possessing in 
an eminent degree the properties of counteract- 
ing the heat of the system. There is much di- 
versity of opinion among writers as to the manner 
in which this is accomplished and as to the chem- 
ical changes that occur in connexion, but all agree 
that the effect of acids in weak dilutions is to re- 
duce animal heat. 

Reasoning a priori from this general fact, we 
might have drawn a fair probability that the spring 
productions would possess or require acids. 

We here find the philosophy of salads. The 
temperature is daily increasing; the system re- 
quires additional means of resistance ; nature pro- 
ceeds to the growth of cooling acid fruits. But 
before juices can be secreted the structure of stalk 
and leaf must be erected. At this point we seize 
the new growth of cellulose and add to it the 
acid, which would appear in due time. A salad 
is, therefore, a sort of impromptu fruit, having 
the cellulose of this year and the acid of last. 
Were the acid unessential, and the cellulose all 
that our systems demanded, the taste would be 
appeased by it alone, and there would be no more 
demand for vinegar with the salad than for butter 
or sugar. 

In the ripened fruit we find all parts fully har- 
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monized, not only to the taste but to the season. 
The water quenches thirst and supplies material 
for increasing perspiration ; the sugar is nutritive 
and imparts an agreeable taste to the whole; the 
acid dissolves the cellulose and reacts beneficially 
throughout the system. 

Summing up these facts, we find— 

1. In the new supplies of food which the spring 
and summer bring, the calorific element is nearly 
or wholly wanting. 

2. In the same manner that we found a heating 
element added to nutrition proper on the ap roach 
of cold weather do we find a cooling a ded on 
the approach of warm. This is fruits, and partic- 
ularly their acids; from which we conclude, 

3. That ripe fruits are not only the most health- 
ful of all food in summer, but actual conservators 
of health, and necessary in the economy of na- 
ture. 

But if such is the hygienic character of fruit, 
whence arises the general opinion of its injurious 
effects, especially in sickly seasons? and what 
shall be said of those well authenticated facts of 
fatal results having been induced by them in the 
extreme summer weather, and of the generally 
untoward effects attendant upon a free use of the 
earlier kinds, particularly strawberries, apples, 
pears and melons ? 

So far from attempting to deny that such re- 
sults do frequently follow eating these fruits, we 
not only admit that the fruit is the direct cause, 
but that, under the circumstances usually accom- 
panying those particular cases, it is almost im- 
possible that any other result should ensue. This 
question, or fact rather, of the injurious effects of 
early fruits demands our careful consideration. 

It is alleged that in certain cases fruits are in- 
jurious, whereas our considerations above led to 
the conclusion that they are not only harmless 
but positively beneficial. 

We are, therefore, brought directly to the con- 
siderations whether fruits are always uniform in 
their action, and whether they may not be, and 
are not, in some cases hurtful. 

Before any adverse conclusion can be drawn, 
two conditions must be fully shown; first, that 
the fruit was fully ripe; and second, that it had 
not commenced to decay. An examination of the 
chemical condition of fruits and food in general 
in these respects may serve to elucidate the points 
at issue. 





FAREWELL TO THE MILKMAID. 


Every one knows the charming part the milk- 
maid has borne in all English pastoral writings. 
Poet and novelist alike have written of her simple 
charms ; but if all accounts are true, a recent Yan- 
kee invention will banish the milkmaid into the 
limbo of wooden ships and other obsolete matters. 
It appears that a milking machine, which had not 
previously excited any great attention in our own 
country, was on exhibition at the great London 
Fair. Every day at eleven o’clock, the inventor 
milked a cow, to the admiration of a multitude of 
spectators. It is done by the application of a sort 
of pump by which the four teats are all milked at 
once. Orders began to come in for it, and the 
inventor sold his right for £5000, with a per cent- 
age on each sale. It is said that enough have al- 
ready been sold to cover the first cost.—Journal 
of Agriculture. 





ON FATTENING ANIMALS. 

The common farmer, who fattens, annually, on- 
ly a pair of oxen, a cow or two, or a heifer, steer, 
and two or three hogs, gives too little thought to 
the process, and has too little system in it, to re- 
alize what a percentage of loss he incurs in the 
want of more systematic management. It is quite 
clear to us, that twenty-five per cent. more fat and 
flesh can be made, under one set of circumstan- 
ces, on the same amount of food, than will be 
produced on the same animals, under another set 
of circumstances. We have seen it illustrated. 

The first requisite to be supplied is, that the 
animal to be fatted shall have a warm, and every 
way comfortable apartment in which to stand, or 


| to lie down, or sleep. Without these prelimina- 


ries, there will, inevitably, be loss in all the sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

In the first place, the temperature about the 
animal must not be extremely variable, but kept 
as evenly as possible at a point that will confer 
the highest degree of comfort. If it be too 
warm, the animal will become languid and lose 
appetite ; and if too cold, the energies of the food 
will be required to keep the animal warm, instead 
of producing fat and flesh. In his article on 
“Food,” a portion of which we have copied into 
another column from the Patent Office Report for 
1861, Prof. Loomis says: “The power of a liv- 
ing body to generate heat or to preserve it is no 
greater nor more mysterious than that of a stove. 
When the fire is once started, each will keep warm 
so long as there isa supply of fuel, and no longer. 
The one is combustion with flame, the other, com- 
bustion without flame. Chemically considered, 
the prgcesses are not only similar, but identical ; 
the material consumed, the chemical action and 
the results of the combination being the same. 
Heat can no more be generated in the animate 
body without the consumption of fuel than in the 
inanimate. The living organization must then in 
the cold season consume, and therefore, by some 
means, be supplied witha large amount of fuel or 
heat-generating food, in addition to that needful 
for sustaining health and strength in the warm 
season.” This high authority shows us how im- 
portant an even comfortable temperature is, in 
sustaining health,—and it is only in this condition 
that good beef and pork can be made. 

The next consideration is, that the animal be 
fed at regular periods, so that it may expect its 
food, and receive it, at a particular time, and not 
be kept uneasy all the time by an appetite kept 
sharp and always uncertainly supplied. This may 
seem unimportant to some, but to the careful ob- 
server it will be found to have a decided bearing 
upon the health and prosperous condition of the 
animal. 

Animals that are stall-fed are often so much 
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neglected in regard to cleanliness, as to become 
disgustingly filthy and a burden to themselves. 
This is an unnatural condition, and must tend to 
decrease the power of the food used. It makes 
the creature uncomfortable, and probably prevents 
that important action of the skin which promotes 
health and vigor, and indeed, is essential to the 
preservation of life itself. An ox that is kept 
clean, by being carded, and even washed occa- 
sionally, will be quite likely to improve faster on 
the same amount of food, than one who is forced 
to lie down amidst the accumulated droppings of 
the stall. 

“If given irregularly, the animal will consume 
his food, but he soon acquires a restless disposi- 
tion, is disturbed at every appearance of his feed- 
er, and is never in that quiet state so necessary 
to take on fat. It is surprising how readily any 
animal acquires habits of regularity in feeding, 
and how soon the influence of this is felt in the 
improvement of his condition. When at the reg- 
ular hour the pig has had his pudding, or the 
sheep his turnips, they compose themselves to 
rest, their digestion is not unseasonably disturbed, 
or their quiet broken by unwonted invitation to 
eat.” Some persons make the places where the 
animals are kept quite dark, but this is a needless 
and even cruel process. It is only necessary to 
observe other essential circumstances. 

Next to regularity in feeding, there should be 
a judicious selection of food, and great care ob- 
served in the manner of feeding it out; that is, 
not to give the animal all hay or vegetables, one 
day, and then nothing but grain the next, or the 
reverse of these. There is also much to be ob- 
served in the preparation of the food. ¢The ox 
that is obliged to wander over an acre to get the 
food he should find in two or three square rods— 
the horse that is two or three hours eating the 
coarse food he should swallow in fifteen minutes 
if the grain were ground, or the hay cut, as it 
should be—the sheep that spends hours in mak- 
ing its way into a turnip, which, if it were sliced, 
it would eat in as many minutes—the pig that 
eats raw potatoes or whole corn, when either 
cooked could be eaten in one-quarter of the time, 
may indeed fatten, but much less rapidly than if 
their food were given them in a proper manner. 
All food should be given in such a state to fatten- 
ing animals, that,as little time as possible, on the 
part of the animal, shall be required in eating.” 
It will not do to stuff and starve by turns. 

Vegetables of various kinds, such as turnips, 
potatoes, beets, mangolds and carrots, are excel- 
lent in fattening, but they must not be depended 
upon so much as some of the grains, which are, 
eminently, fat producing substances. Corn, with 
us, stands first and foremost among them all. 
Pat thie chontd he civen in the form of meal. 





Oil meal is also excellent, in proper quantities. 
A cow may be well fatted on turnips, with whgt 
good English hay she will eat; but it may be 
doubted whether such a course would be the most 
profitable one for the farmer. It would depend 
upon circumstances. 

The essential points to be observed, are,— 


1. Warmth and comfort in every way. 

2. A variety of sweet and nutritious food, and 
especially food containing heat giving and 
fat making principles; and 

3. The utmost regularity in feeding and tending. 





THE LARGEST BARN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Lancaster County has always been famous for 
its large barns, and — no county of the 
same extent in the United States can show so 
many well built and well-appointed barns as the 
Old Guard. The Shakers of Lebanon, New York, 
however, have a barn which, in point of size and 
completeness is nowhere equalled, and a descrip- 
tion of which we feel sure will interest our numer- 
ous rural readers, and we therefore give it a place 
among the “locals.” It was recently erected at 
an expense of $15,000, and it is thus described : 

It is 196 feet long, 50 feet wide, five stories 
high; the walls of good flat, quarried stone, five 
feet thick at the foundation carefully laid in lime 
mortar, cement pointed outside; roofed with 
tarred paper, cement and gravel. It also has three 
wings, wooden buildings, which form four sheds 
about 100 feet long upon the east and west side 
of the cattle yards, on the south of the main build- 
ing, with lofts for straw and grain connected with 
the barn. 

The lower story of the barn is a manure cellar, 
and at the west end it is level with the ground, so 
that carts can be driven out with ease. The next 
story is the cow stable, which is ona level with 
the yard, the cows standing with their heads to- 
ward the centre, with a passage between supplied 
with water pipes and fol In this passage roots, 
cut feed or water can be given in iron feed boxes, 
which swing on a pivot into the passage. Behind 
the cows the floor drops a couple of inches, a space 
of three feet, and back of that rises again. The 
depression is to hold the manure. On the rise 
behind are iron rails, upon which cars run into the 
west end and over a space about 26 feet wide, and 
discharge their loads, the rails and a turn-table 
being so contrived that the manure is well distrib- 
uted with but little labor. The idea is entertained 
of making the whole cellar into a liquid vat, which 
could be distributed by its own gravity upon the 
lower part of the farm, or sent higher up by the 
water power that drives the mill not far distant. 
The cows are all fastened to their stalls at each 
milking, in summer, and all at one movement. 
They are driven in all together, and each one 
takes her place where her name is printed over- 
head, and then by a pull of a cord all the movable 
stanchions are closed. They are opened by a re- 
verse motion, and all the cows hurried out ina 
drove, so that they never make a deposit on the 
floor. They are left a few minutes to do that in 
the wy before sending them to pasture. 

There are six large ventilators from the reer of 
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the stalls to the roof. The floor above them sup- 
rts the great hay mows, between which is the 
oor for feeding hay, which is sent down to the 
cows through box tubes, and these, when empty, 
also assist ventilation. There ar: openings from 
this floor into the straw lofts over the sheds, and 
also to the store rooms for roots and grain. 

The next floor is the grand drive way for loads 
of hay, 16 feet high and 196 feet long, with ample 
space at the west end to turn around. This floor 
opens upon a public road, and is but little above 
its level, so that loads come in easily at the top of 
the barn. Over this floor is a fifth story, only the 
width of the floor to give room for mo ventila- 


tion and light. Half of the many windows are 
glass and half slatted blinds. The hay is nearly 
all thrown down. In case of need, the large space 
at the end could be filled, but it is thought that it 
will not be necessary, except with corn, which can 
be husked there and thrown down a spout into a 
large, airy granary over the western shed. 





THE AGE OF OUR EARTH. 


Among the astounding discoveries of modern 
science is that of the immense periods that have 
passed in the gradual formation of the earth. So 
vast were the cycles of the time preceding even 
the appearance of man on the surface of our globe, 
that our own period seems as yesterday when com- 

ared with the epochs that have gone before it. 
Had we only the evidence of the deposits of rocks 
heaped above each other in regular strata by the 
slow accumulation of materials, they alone would 
convince us of the long and slow maturing of 
God’s work on earth; but when we add to these 
the successive populations of whose life this world 
has been the theatre, and whose remains are hid- 
den in the rocks into which the mud, or sand, or 
soil of whatever kind on which they lived has 
hardened in the course of time—or the enormous 
chains of mountains whose upheaval divided these 
periods of quiet accumulation by great convulsions 
—or the changes of a different nature in the con- 
figurations of our globe, as the sinking of lands 
beneath the ocean, or the gradual rising of conti- 
nents and islands above; or the slow growth of 
the coral reefs, those wonderful sea-walks, raised 
by the little ocean architects whose own bodies 
furnish both the building stones and cement that 
binds them together, and who have worked so 
busily during the long centuries that there are ex- 
tensive countries, mountain chains, islands and 
long lines of coast, consisting solely of their re- 
mains—or the countless forests that have grown 
up, flourished, died, and decayed to fill the store- 
houses of coal that fed the fires of the human race 
—if we consider all these records of the past, the 
intellect fails to grasp a chronology of which our 
experience furnishes no data, and time that lies 
behind us seems as much an eternity to our con- 
ception as the future that stretches indefinitely be- 
fore us.— Agassiz. 





PULLING AT THE HALTER.—To cure this bad 
habit, some recommend hitching a rope to the 
horse’s tail or hind leg, then to tie him to a post, 
in such a way that, when he pulls, he will be thrown 
down, or at least be made very uncomfortable. 
A enhaerther prefers thie: BRivet ret an extra 





strong halter, and hitch him to an outer limb of 
an apple tree. Now, gently tease him, and pro- 
voke him to pull. The branch will yield, but still 
hold him fast. Tease him again and again, until 
he finds that he can not break his halter or effect 
anything but his own discomfort. Repeat weekl 
until the lesson is thoroughly learned, and he wi 
at length cease to pull when tied to a post.”— Am. 
Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 


It would seem as if some ingenious individual 
about the Patent Office must have taken out a 
patent for improvement in the names of distin- 
guiehed agriculturists. Going to the war for glo- 
ry, being killed and having your name entirely 
misreported in the dispatches, is nothing to writ- 
ing for the Patent Office Report. When we fur- 
nished an article on English Agriculture for the 
Report of 1860, and the first half of it was pub- 
lished, and the other half omitted, without a note 
to indicate that there was any other half, we thought 
it rather a poor exhibition of ourself. To be sure, 
the then Commissioner paid us for the whole, 
which, in a business way, was honest enough, and 
he promised to publish the rest in 1861, which, 
no doubt he intended to do; but as the principle 
of rotation has been applied to that office, two or 
three times a year, for some years past, and each 
incumbent repudiates all that his predecessors 
have agreed to do, we have suffered, no more, it 
is presumed, than others. 

What sort of head we have now, in the agri- 
cultural department of the government, remains 
to be seen. Mr. Holloway is responsible for the 
Report of 1861, but he is gone, and another Pha- 
raoh reigns in his stead. We trust Mr. Hollo- 
way took his proof-reader with him, for their own 
mothers would not recognize some of the contrib- 
utors that are made to figure in this book. Here 
is an article on sheep-breeding by Joseph Cape, 
of Pennsylvania, written in fact by the well known 
breeder whom we know as Joseph Cope. And 
who, do you suppose, wrote the next article, pur- 
porting to be written by Richard S. Tray, of Lynn, 
Mass. ? No less a personage than our good friend 
Mr. Fay, as good an indorser of an opinion on 
sheep, as any in New England. It is bad enough 
to write the name of Mr. Grinnell, of Greenfield, 
who contributes an excellent article on Farming 
in the New England States, as Mr. Gunnell, al- 
though he is alive to defend himself, and is now, 
we believe, chief clerk in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington; but when it comes to re- 
cording, for the benefit of posterity, the name of 
the old patriarch in agriculture, Jethro Tull, as 
Jethro Gull, as is done in Mr. Warder’s article 
on Strawberries, at page 181, it is adding insult 
to ininev. At nove 449, Mr. Rotch, who would 
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be among the last to make such a mistake, is made 
to call Hubback, the famous ancestor of the short- 
horns, by the name of Hulback. How many 
more goodly names are so buried under these in- 
excusable blunders, we may never know. It is 
mo excuse to say the handwriting is not plain. 
A man that does not know the names of the 
Apostles, has no business reading proof for the 
New Testament. 

The present volume contains many valuable ar- 
ticles. As its contents have before been noticed 
in the Farmer, we will confine our remarks to a 
few subjects which deserve the attention of many 
of our readers. 


RECLAIMING SALT MARSHES, 


The article by Mr. Clift, of Stonington, Ct., on 
“Salt Marshes, the mode of reclaiming them, and 
their value,” is of very great practical utility. 
The index, by the way, refers to it as at page 243, 
which is a mistake for 343. There is a vast ex- 
tent of this marsh land, all along the Atlantic 
coast, and as far up the rivers as the tide flows, 
and we have never known of an acre of it that 
has been thoroughly reclaimed, which has not 
proved of great value. To thoroughly reclaim it, 
the sea water must be excluded, and kept out; for 
although salt is an excellent article for manure, 
when we get above three or four ‘bushels to the 
acre at a dose, it is too much for common crops, 
although mangolds and some other crops are fond 
of a higher seasoning. There is always fresh wa- 
ter running into the sea, and of course, for the 
streams that pass through the marsh, and for the 
rain water, as well as for any leakage through the 
dikes, there must be floodgates, opened and closed 
like canal gates, by the water itself. We use the 
ward dike, which primarily means a ditch, in the 
sense of embankment, which has good authority. 
A dike usually includes a ditch and bank, as con- 
structed for drainage purposes. If, by means of 
a dike, the salt water can be excluded, and fresh 
water raised over the land, the salt will be washed 
out far more readily. It will be recollected, that 
salt does not go off by evaporation, which is, in- 
deed, the very means used to separate it from wa- 
ter, but washes downward. The freer the pas- 
sage downward, the sooner will the salt marsh be 
civilized into arable land. It is said that about 
three years, in our climate, give sufficient time 
for the salt to wash out, by rains, from salt marsh 
so as to freshen it for ordinary cultivation. 

The experiments recorded by Mr. Clift would, 
of themselves, be sufficient to show that these 
marshes are readily adapted, not only to the pro- 
duction of hay, in the largest quantities, but for 
fruit gardens, market gardens and grain and hoed 
crops. But all who have visited the immense 
tracts of reclaimed marshes in England, or read 





the accounts of them, know very well that the 
very heaviest crops of wheat in England grow on 
just such lands. 

Much of the land reclaimed from the sea, in 
Great Britain, has been rescued at once, from un- 
der the tides, by building sea-walls, and this land, 
which is a sort of silt or fine sand, soon becomes 
good, arable soil. This is not, however, properly 
salt marsh. The Lincolnshire Fens, on one level 
of which there are 300,000 acres, seem to be very 
much like our salt marshes, having a black scil of 
varying depth, from one to six feet; and more. 
We saw upon them crops of wheat ready for the 
reaper, estimated, by good farmers, at fifty-six 
bushels to the acre, and it is not an uncommon 
practice to follow such a crop with a crop of oats, 
cut in with a drill without plowing or manuring, 
a severity of cropping never thought of on any 
other land, except in California, where two crops 
of wheat are sometimes taken from one sowing, 
the last being raised from the scattered seed of the 
first, and known as a volunteer crop. 

To make salt marsh arable, we think it should 
be regularly tile-drained. Mr. Clift has found 
that the ordinary narrow open drains used in salt 
marsh are sufficient for the drainage of these 
lands, for the best grass crops, but such drains are 
an obstruction to all cultivation, and by their lia- 
bility to partial obstruction, are far less effectual 
than tiles. 

Mr. Clift suggests that where these marshes lie 
in large tracts, and are too extensive for indi- 
vidual capital, companies might be formed to re- 
claim them. He gives accurate statements of sev- 
eral experiments, in which every crop adapted to 
the climate was found successful. One gentleman 
has 500 acres, in New Jersey, a part of which he 
has reclaimed, and gets from it two crops of grass 
annually, which at $20 a ton, nets him $60 an 
acre in New York market. He thinks his 500 
acres will yield him $30,000 a year, clear income ! 


BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


Mr. Fay’s short essay upon this subject con- 
tains the true idea upon which it is for the inter- 
est of New England farmers promptly to act; 
namely, to stock their farms with sheep valuable 
for the greatest yield of both wool and mutton. * 
Climate, soil and market are the three considera- 
tions in choosing} the breed for a given locality. 
The climate and soil of New England are well 
adapted to almost any breed. Perhaps the Lei- 
cester, as being too delicate and luxurious in its 
habits, may be an exception. The markets of 
New England are near enough and large enough, 
to consume all the wool and mutton likely to be 
produced. Indeed, Mr. Fay states that more 
sheep are annually sold in Brighton and Cam- 
bridge markets, than are raised in all New Eng- 
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land. Wool, being lighter, and easily kept on 
hand for a better market, is a more convenient 
product than mutton for remote localities. The 
Down sheep, of which the famous South Downs 
were so long regarded as the type, are recommend- 
ed by Mr. Fay as the best for all purposes. His 
own flock of Oxford Downs, from which he has 
done much to supply our farmers, give him the 
. best foundation for this opinion. There are larger 
breeds, and there are finer-wooled breeds, and 
there are breeds which mature earlier, but consid- 
ering quantity and quality of wool, and of mutton, 
early maturity, fecundity, aptitude to fatten and 
hardiness, the Oxford Downs probably stand at 
the head of the list, though other crosses of the 
Downs may not be far below them. Many farm- 
ers find it profitable to sell their lambs, so as to 
keep down their stock through winter. Early 
lambs often bring more in the meat market, than 
the same animals would bring, at eighteen 
months. 
CONCLUSION. 

This volume contains many valuable essays, but 
it plainly indicates the want of any clear compre- 
hensive head, to give it shape and system. Per- 
haps such a report is worth what it costs the gov- 
ernment, but certainly it does no credit to the 
country, or its compiler. A private publisher, 
who should issue such a series of blunders in or- 
thography, or a work so devoid of system, would 
be disgraced. We hope to see a government re- 
port upon agriculture, that we should not be 
ashamed to send out of the country 

H. F. FRENCH. 





SALT AND ITS OFFICES. 

Some modern agricultural writers have doubted 
the necessity of giving animals salt. The re- 
marks as to the effects of salt upon health, by 
Prof. Johnston, may be relished by those who still 
put salt in their own puddings, and allow their 
cattle a little now and then. He says: 


The wild buffalo frequents the salt licks of 
Northwestern America; the wild animals in the 
central parts of South Africa are a sure prey to 
the hunter who conceals himself behind a salt 
spring; and our domestic cattle run peacefully to 
the hand that offers them a taste of this delicious 
luxury. From time immemorial it has been known 
that, without salt, man would miserably perish; 
and among horrible punishments, entailing cer- 
tain death, that of feeding culprits on saltless 
food is said to have prevailed in former times. 
Maggots and corruption are spoken of by ancient 
writers as the distressing symptoms which salt- 
less food engenders; but no ancient or unchemi- 
cal modern could explaia how such sufferings 
arose. Now we know why the animal craves salt, 
why it suffers discomfort, and why it ultimatel 
falls into disease if salt is, for a time, withheld. 
Upward of half the saline matter of the blood— 
57 per cent.—consists of common salt, and as this 





is partially discharged every day through the skin 
and the kidneys, the necessity of continued sup- 

lies of it to the healthy body becomes sufficient- 
y obvious. The bile ms contains soda as a spe- 
cial and indispensable constituent, and so do all 
the cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of 
salt, therefore, and neither will the bile be able 
properly to assist the digestion, nor allow the car- 
tilages to be built up again as fast as they natu- 
rally waste. 





MUCK---TREATMENT OF. 


The kind of muck to which we shall in the 
present instance refer, is that found in low places 
in uplands, or forming the soil of fresh marshes 
on the edges of rivers, in consequence in part of 
washings from the upland, and in part from sedi- 
mentary deposits from overflowings. Such muck 
usually contains a large amount of organic, and a 
still larger proportion of inorganic matter, result- 
ing from the decay of organisms during all time. 

or want of aeration this muck is frequently 
acid, and’ therefore requires treatment before it 
has any value as manure, unless it be intended to 
be ok as a manure for potatoes, for which pur- 
pose it is generally successful if placed in the 
drills, and the potatoes thrown upon it, and al- 
ways successful if the muck be accompanied with 
slight applications of wood ashes, or the lime and 
salt mixture we have so often recommended. For 
all other crops, however, the muck in its raw state 
has not sufficient value as a manure, to pay for its 
carriage, manipulation, etc. 

If treated in the following manner, muck may 
be rendered of high value. It should be dug in 
the summer or fall, and left exposed on the ditch 
banks for the winter; if deposited - sufficientl 
early in the season on this ditch bank, to part with, 
its water, it may be mixed with the lime and salt 
mixture, first thoroughly prepared, at the rate of 
four bushels of the mixture to each cord of the 
muck. The following spring it will be ready for 
use, not as manure, but as a valuable adjunct in 
the vicinity of a manure shed. Near stables, etc., 
and underlying the bedding of animals, it has a 
high value, for it receives the noxious gases em- 
anating from the surface of their bodies, absorbs 
urine, and acts generally as a deodorizer; on the 
removal each day of the solid excretia from the 
stalls, this may be mixed under the manure. shed 
with sixteen times its bulk of the decomposed 
muck, and all the gases emanating from the de- 
composition of the manure be absorbed and re- 
tained by the muck. 

The treatment at the ditch bank is quite neces- 
sary to save cartage, for if treated there as we 
have recommended, it will lose half its weight 
without parting with any of its value; the por- 
tions parted with being simply water, while the 
freezings and thawings, assisted by the lime and 
salt mixture, will tear it apart, correcting its acid- 
ity, and rendering it as pulverulent as ashes. 
Some prefer leaving it exposed for the winter, 
carting it in the vicinity of their barn-yards, and 
there mixing the muck with the lime and salt mix- 
ture; where wood ashes can be procured, they 
~ be used instead of the lime and salt mixture. 

n the compost heap, this decomposed muck 
has great value, not only as a divider of manure, 


and in being capable of absorbing all gaseous and 
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aqueous products of decomposition, but by hav- 
ing its own integrants so altered in condition as 
to become food for plants. If, at the lower end 
of the compost heap, a cistern be sunk, supplied 
with a pump, so as to return the drainage fre- 
quently to the top of the heap, the decomposition 
will go on without jfire-fanging, and the soluble 
portions of the manure will become equally di- 
vided throughout the mass, and after sixty days 
the whole mass will be sufficiently homogeneous 
in character to be ready to be carted to the field 
when it is required for use. 

We observe many writers now recommending 
the carting of the muck from the swamp directly 
to the field, leaving it there in heaps to be bene- 
fited by the disintegrating influences of the win- 
ter, but they certainly overlook the fact that the 
great value of the muck as an assistant in the 
compost heap, is not availed of by such practice. 
—Working Farmer. 





TOP-DRESSING MEADOWS IN 
NOVEMBER. 


There will be many days during this month 
when hands cannot conveniently work at any- 
thing, on account of snow and frost. On such 
days manure may be collected with broad hoes 
into heaps, and hauled out on meadows, and 
spread evenly over the entire surface of the 
ground. If it is fine, well rotted manure, or com- 
post, the better way is to spread it as it is hauled 
out, instead of putting it in heaps. It will require 
only a few minutes longer to spread a load from 
the wagon or cart with a shovel than to unload it 
in heaps; and if it is spread as fast as itis drawn 
out, the job will be completed in a more farmer- 
like manner than it usually is when the manure 
is left in heaps, because when it is spread from 
the cart it will usually be distributed much more 
evenly than when left in heaps. Unless a man is 
very careful, he will not leave enough in a heap, 
or he will leave too much. 

A thin coat of well rotted manure spread over 
a meadow in November will be the means of pro- 
ducing a heavy crop of grass next season. But 
it is not the best policy, by any means, to allow 
manure to remain in heaps during the winter, and 
spread it in the spring. It would be better to 
pay a hand a double price per day in order to 

ave it spread before winter comes than to allow 
it to remain in heaps on meadow land until next 
spring. Surface manuring in late autumn on 
meadows, pastures and lawns, will start the grass 
early next spring, and produce a bountiful crop 
during the season, providing the soil is not too 
wet.—S. EDWARDS TODD, in Country Gentleman. 





Maize Paper AND Maize Ciora.—Mr. John 
). Jones, of this city, has received from his son 
now at Vienna, arid has shown to us, some very 
handsome specimens of paper made from maize 
straw, at the imperial paper manufactory, Schloe- 
gelmuhle, near Gloggnitz, Austria. We believe 
that it cannot yet be produced so cheaply as paper 
made of rags. But in the experiments necessary 
for making the paper, it was discovered that the 
maize plant contained a fibre capable of being 
spun or woven, which furnishes in its waste a 
wen » paper. Dr. Von Welsbach, the Director of 
the erperiel Printing Fstahlishment in Vienna 





has secured patents in all the great European 
States for extracting the maize fibre in a form like 
flax, so that it can be spun or woven like flax 
thread. In these days, when there are so many 
experiments to procure a substitute for cotton, 
the trial of the maize plant is of interest.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CLERGYMEN IN WAR TIMES. 


Messrs. Epirors :—We read in the history of 
the war of 1775, that patriotic clergymen were in 
the country, and that they took an active part, by 
every possible means, to assist in its - defence 
against a powerful enemy, and ultimately gain its 
independence. Since my remembrance, Fae cler- 
ical heroes were active preachers of the Gospel in 
almost every neighboring town. It does me good 
to look back and see with what enthusiasm they 
engaged in every good work. In war time, they 
would mount their pulpits to attentive audiences, 
and proclaim the dangers of the country, and the 
necessity of repulsing the enemy, and at the same 
time kindling the patriotism of the young men in- 
toa flame. These good ministers made more vol- 
unteers than all the recruiting officers, or the 
edicts of government, put together; they, (the 
volunteers) were forced by no threats of penalty, 
but persuaded by a sense of necessity and duty, 
and as conscripts, they did not labor under the 
7 of being “drafted.” 

n those days, clergymen shared privations 
losses and sufferings with their people; an anec- 
dote will illustrate how they got along in a neigh- 
boring town to help their minister; the inhabi- 
tants were mostly farmers, and in small towns, all 
were included in one society. In the pressing ne- 
cessity of the times, when money was scarce, or 
rather not to be had, the members of Mr. C.’s so- 
ciety were summoned to meet in convention, to 
consult upon some method to supply the gastric 
requirements of the minister and his family. Af- 
ter some deliberation and talk, one loquacious 
member, noted for doing business for every body, 
got up and made a speech, stating that Mr. A. 
could furnish a certain description of produce, and 
Mr. B. another kind, and Mr. C. a third sort, and 
so on to the middle of the alphabet, and I can do 
the rest, and I am sure the Rev. Mr. C. cannot eat 
the d and all. In the present struggle, a most 
gratifying circumstance is the unanimity of all de- 
nominations of good Christian ministers, in using 
their influence to suppress the rebellion. 

Now, as in revolutionary times, the ministers 
have done as much, if not more, to collect an ar- 
- of volunteers as the recruiting officers. All 
religious prejudice appears to be out of the ques- 


tion, and the main question, the best way to sub-- 


due the rebellion, and conquer a peace by restor- 
ing all mankind born into the lal to equal nat- 
ural rights and privileges. The time has come 
again which “tries men’s souls,” and if there are a 
few clergymen taking a South side view, or halt- 
ing between two opinions, it will not excite our 
wonder, making allowance for the fallibility of 
human nature, but I believe most of them are 
sound to the core. In the days of the revolution, 
there were a few tory, or te ministers, but the 
had to keep their tongues in their heads, and their 
heads between their shells. Srtas Brown. 
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WINTER CARE OF TENDER PLANTS. 


Now, before the ground freezes, is the time to 
give attention to such tender or half hardy plants 
as we wish to preserve. The losses that annually 
occur for the want of it are numerous and vexa- 
tious, when a little pains at the proper time would 
be quite likely to prevent both. 

We have no good out-door grapes yet, that are 
sufficiently hardy to bear the changes of our win- 
ters. The Isabella is often killed to the ground, 
and the Concord is occasionally. If either of 
these are severely pruned soon after they shed 
their leaves, and then carefully bent over upon the 
ground and covered three or four inches with 
soil, they will be kept in a state of perfect preser- 
vation until spring. They may then be raised 
early or late, according to their locality or the 
state of the season. When a late frost is feared, 
they may be kept down until the 20th of May, 
and upon being taken up then, will be found fresh 
and plump, and their blossoms will be quite likely 
to escape injury by frost. Covering with straw, 
leaves, sawdust or hay, does not have the same ef- 
fect as covering with soil. Under these the plants 
shrivel a little, and do not present that fresh and 
full appearance that they do when covered with 
soil. They are probably partially dried by the 
searching fall and spring winds, or by winter 
winds when the ground is not covered with snow 
—while those that are covered with soil do not 
seem to lose a particle of their juices. 

Blackberry and raspberry bushes may be treat- 
ed in the same way, though the operation is a 
more difficult one, on account of the thorns on 
the blackberry, and the brittleness of both the 
blackberry and raspberry. But where they are 
so laid down they come out in very fine condition 
in the spring. 

With tender rose bushes another course may be 
pursued. Head them down—which is usually fa- 
vorable to the rose—and bind hay or straw around 
them, and then insert short and thick white pine 
boughs into the ground and tie them about the 
hay that encloses the bush. But in a mellow soil 
it is not difficult to heel the bush over a little upon 
the surface with the aid of a spade, and cover it 
with soil. 

The Wistaria, and any other climber or shrub 
that is not perfectly hardy, may be greatly pro- 
tected by laying it upon the ground and covering 
with evergreen branches, or where they cannot be 
conveniently laid down, have the branches set 
against and tied around them. Under this treat- 
ment the plant will come out in the spring full of 
sap and vigor, and immediately start into a rapid 
and healthy growth. When this takes place, the 
cultivator is amply repaid for his care, and greatly 
enjoys the results of his labor. The appearance 
of the garden and lawn depends considerably up- 











on the preparation which is bestowed upon the 
plants during their winter life—for when neglect- 
ed, they come out in the spring in a starved and 
shrivelled habit that requires half a summer’s 
warming and watering and fostering to bring 
them up to a flourishing condition. Let this be 
remembered, and the proper care bestowed in 
season, and there will be less regret for the loss of 
favorite plants, and less complaining because they 
do not make a better appearance. 





A NOVEL EAM. 


There is safety in a multitude of rams, as of 
counsellors. Yankee invention does not rest con- 
tent with its “Monitors,” “Puritans” and “Keo- 
kuks,” but keeps on trying to make something 
simpler and better than these. About a thousand 
models of novel war vessels have been lodged at 
the Patent office; and for many hundreds of them 
patents have been issued. Some are good from 
stem to stern; others are bad all over; and some 
have one or two new points which, if combined 
with other inventions of tried and improved excel- 
lence, would be worthy of immediate adoption in 
the American navy. The newest and oddest ram 
of the season is an offspring of the mechanical 
genius of Mr. King, of this city. The hull is that 
of an ordinary steamship, built of iron, with two 
screw propellers at the stern. It is roofed like 
the exploded Merrimac, not with rails, however, 
but with iron plates, lapping over each other like 
the slates of a house roof. The thickness of the 
plate is three inches. Behind the plates is a sec- 
ond roofing of India rubber, of the same thick- 
ness. The whole is compactly joined together, and 
(such is the theory of the inventor) will vibrate 
and yield elastically to a cannon ball, but cannot 
be pierced or knocked down. The angle of the 
roof is such as to make the missile glance off; 
and the iron plates are lapped over in a manner 
reverse to that of house-slating, so that they can- 
not be turn up at the edge. Nothing but actual 
experiment can demonstrate how far this novel 
plan may be trusted in a close encounter with the 
tremendous modern artillery. The prow of the 
ram is a long cast steel beak, fashioned on a fa- 
miliar model, entirely submerged, and capable of 
dealing a terrific blow. Supplementary to this is 
a novel and (literally) a striking point. It isa 
sharp steel prong which is thrust out suddenly 
and with great force, or drawn back, by a sepa- 
rate engine at the middle of the vessel. This 
prong is worked with great rapidity, and would 
tear a hostile vessel to pieces with a succession of 
staggering blows. The purpose of the inventor 
is to strike with the cutting prow, and then to 
finish up with a dose of the prong, until the ene- 
my cries, “Hold, enough!” This singular ram 
may be seen at the American Lloyds, 35 Wall 
Street.—Journal of Commerce. 





Lampas IN Horses. — When lampas appear, 
sponge the horse’s mouth a few times with a solu- 
tion of alum water. We have practiced this sim- 
ple remedy, in many cases, and always with satis- 
factory results.— Working Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND---No. 24. 
GOLDFINCHES—CROSSBILLS—REDPOLLS. 


Yellow Bird—Pine Finch—Red Crossbill—White-winged Cross- 
bill—Lesser Redpoll— Mealy Redpoll. 

Prof. Baird describes eight species of American 
Goldfinches, (genus Chrysomitris,) of which two 
only are con mon to New England, the Yellow 
Bird and Pine Finch. 

The YELLOW Birp, or AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 
(Chrysomitris tristis, Bonap.,) is a well-known, 
common and resident species, generally distribut- 
ed over North America. In the winter they roam 
about the country in flocks, sometimes of several 
hundreds, in their humble attire of plain flaxen 
color, subsisting entirely upon seeds, of which 
they seem to find an abundance, apparently un- 
mindful of the severity of the winter. On the re- 
turn of warm weather they resume their bright 
livery of gold and black, and pass the summer in 
constant gaiety, ranging the fields at will in small 
parties, or are engaged in rearing their young. So 
strong is their gregarious and wandering disposi- 
tion that considerable parties are seen in mid- 
summer, the males tuning their lively songs to- 
gether, and often seem striving to excel each oth- 
er in the delivery of their varied, cheerful and 
highly agreeable warble. 

“Whey delay the duties of incubation till late in 
the season, breeding mostly in July and August, 
when the newly ripened seeds of the various plants 
on which they feed are matured.. The nest is 
commonly placed in the fork of a tall bush, apple- 
tree, or forest sapling, and is built of bark and 
rootlets, and lined with down from thistles, dan- 
delions and willow catkins. The eggs are pure 
white, usually four. In winter and spring their 
rovings seem to be directed by the abundance or 
scarcity of food, rather than by climatic influences. 

The length of this bird is five inches; alar ex- 
tent, eight. In summer the male is bright, lemon 
yellow, fading into white on the rump, with the 
forehead, wings and tail black ; the female is paler. 
In September the yellow changes to brown olive, 
and through the winter the sexes resemble each 
other. Se 

The Prine Fincn, (Chrysomitris pinus, Bo- 
nap.,) spending the summer much farther to the 
northward, is seen here only in winter, and its 
migrations being governed by the supply of food, 
it proves but an irregular and uncertain visitant, 
at times being seen in considerable flocks, and 
again not seen for several seasons. I have taken 
them at Springfield in November, and in almost 
every winter month; they also often winter in 
Pennsylvania, and have been seen in the Caroli- 
nas. While here they subsist almost wholly on the 
seeds of evergreens, as the larch, spruce and hem- 
lock, and of alders‘and birches, and are quite un- 
suspicious. In their call-notes and in their man- 
ner of flight, they greatly resemble the preceding 
species. 

Audubon met with them on the coast of Labra- 
dor, toward the end of July, accompanied by their 
young broods, but in no case was he able to find a 
nest, though they doubtless spent the summer in 
that vicinity. He observes that they are always 
abundant in winter in the State of Maine. Its 


habitat extends across the continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 








The length of this species is four inches, breadth 
eight. Upper parts dark olive brown, streaked 
with black ; beneath, whitish, streaked with dus- 
ky; concealed bases of the tail feathers and quills 
sulphur yellow. 

he Rep CrossBILL, (Curvirostra Americana, 
Wilson,) is another of those transient visitors 
from the north, chiefly seen here in the winter, 
but is not unknown at other seasons. It is sup- 
posed to inhabit the northern parts of the conti- 
nent generally, migrating southward in winter ; 
but it is not mentioned in the Fauna Boreali- 
Americana as a bird of the fur-countries. It is 
known to spend the whole year among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Some winters it is quite 
abundant in this State, as in the winter of 1859- 
60, which was so remarkable for the appearance of 
many rare northern birds, when large flocks of 
them inhabited the pine woodsf or several months, 
and were even quite common as late in the sum- 
mer as June. A few remained till September, but 
since that time have been rare. In the spring 
months they often visited the orchards, for the 
seeds of decayed apples, of which they were very 
fond ; but generally the cones of the pitch pine 
were their chief dependence for food, the seeds of 
which they extracted with great dexterity. This 
species is generally regarded as a regular winter 
resident in all those extensive pine forests lyin 
north of latitude 40°; Audubon says he found 
them more abundant in Maine, and in the British 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
than elsewhere; and in Maine was assured of its 
nesting on the pine trees in the middle of winter, 
while the ground was snow-covered ; and we have 
accounts of a closely allied species breeding at the 
same season in Europe. 

During the months of ‘February and March, 
1860, the males were full of song, often chasin 
each other through the wood, and for seve 
weeks I looked in vain for nests, though from ap- 
pearances I strongly epee them to be nesting. 
At this time the males had a very agreeable, low, 
warbling song. The flight of this species is strong, 
swift and undulating, and while on the wing a 
constant chattering is kept up, which often pro- 
duces an agreeable effect where the flock is some- 
what numerous. Their common call-note is a 
quickly repeated chip, chip, chip, chip, but while 
feeding they are quite silent, or only utter a fee- 
ble whittitish, scarcely audible beyond a few paces. 

The Red Crossbill is seven inches in length, and 
ten in alar exent. Color of the old male, dull light 
red, wings and tail black ; female, greenish olive 
tinged with yellow on the rump and head. Says 
Baird, “The immature and young birds exhibit all 
imaginable combinativns of the colors of the male 
and female.” 1 have found the males, while here, 
grey much more common than the females. 

en confined in wire cages they use their bill 
and feet in climbing, much like parrots. But to 
give a particular account of the peculiar habits, 
and ways of feeding, of these interesting birds, 
would require much space. 

The WittrE-wInGED CrossBiLL, (Curvirostra 
leucoptera, Wilsou,) like the preceding species, is 
a general inhabitant of the northern parts of 
America, migrating southward in winter, and said 
to be more commonly seen here than that species. 
Like them, they are gregarious, and sometimes 
appear here in immense, half-famished flocks in 
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the depth of winter, coming suddenly, stopping a 
few days or weeks, and then disappearing as sud- 
denly as they came. Some, however, at times re- 
side in our fine forests regularly throughout the 
winter, but I have never seen them after the re- 
turn of warm weather. Generally, they seem to 
be less common, and less regular visitants to the 
United States, and appear to be rather more north- 
ern in their habitat. Dr. Richardson says this spe- 
cies “inhabits the dense white-spruce forests of 
the fur-countries, feeding principally on the seeds 
of the cones.” In September he says they collect 
into small flocks, and in the depth of winter retire 
from the coast to the thick woods of the interior. 
Nuttall quotes from Hutchins respecting its nest, 
which is said to be built half-way up a pine tree, 
of grass, mud and feathers; the eggs are five, 
white, with yellowish spots. This species is 
slightly smaller than the Red Crossbill, is more 
sprightly in its motions, and feeds almost wholly 
on the small cones of spruce, hemlock and white 

ine, leaving the large cones of the pitch pine to 
its stronger relative, the Red Crossbill. 

The males are bright carmine red, whitish on 
the belly; wings, with two bars of white, which 
with the tail are black. Female, brown, tinged 
with olive. 

The Lesser REDPOLL, (Aegiothus linaria, 
Cab.,) is likewise of boreal habits, only known 
here in winter, and then at uncertain intervals, 
though sometimes straying as far south as Phila- 
delphia, where it is seen but once in many years. 
This small, interesting, and beautiful species is 
sometimes seen in this State in large flocks, as in 
the latter part of the winter of 1859-60, resemb- 
ling in its notes and in many of its habits, our 
common Yellow Bird, but generally it is rare and 
but little known. Dr. Richardson speaks of it in 
the Fauna Boreali- Americana as “one of the few 
permanent residents in the fur-countries, where it 
may be seen in the coidest weather, on the banks 
of the lakes and rivers, hopping among the reeds 
and canes, or clinging to their stalks.” In the 
spring of 1860 they remained here till April, roving 
5 the fields in large flocks, feeding on the 
seeds of weeds, and of the birch and alder; were 
at times quite musical, and always appeared un- 
suspicious. They also inhabit the north of Eu- 
rope, and are said to build a nest almost like the 
nest of our Yellow Bird, laying five bluish-white 
eggs, marked with reddish spots. 

ength, five and a half inches; alar extent, 
eight and a half. Above, grayish, inclining to 
yellowish, and streaked with dusky ; crown, dark 
crimson; below and rump, pale crimson, ap- 
proaching white on the vent. The female is with- 
out the roseate tint beiow and on the rump, and 
the breast is streaked with dusky. 

The MEALY REDPOLL, (Aegiothus canescens, 
Cab.,) I introduce with hesitancy as a bird of New 
England. It is said, however, to now and then 
visit Maine, and is commonly reckoned as a bird 
of this State. De Kay describes it as a bird of New 
York. Audubon procured specimens of this bird 
in Newfoundland and New Brunswick, and states 
that at one time he had in his possession speci- 
mens that were taken in the State of New Jersey, 
and others taken near Baltimore, in Maryland. He 
found them in Newfoundland in August, where he 
had an opportunity of observing their habits for a 


of the common Lesser Redpoll, which is described 
above. Evidently it may 'xe sometimes found in 
our limits. It is not mentioned in the Fauna Bo- 
reoli- Americana, or Northern Zoology, of Richard- 
son and Swainson as a bird of the fur-countries, 
neither is it described by Nuttall. 

It is very nearly the size of the preceding, and 
quite similarly colored. J. As Ae 
Cambridge, Mass., 1862, 





HOW TO BURN COAL. 


At this season, when this important article of 
housekeeping is so costly, it would be well to 
practice the closest economy in its use. This is 
not, by any means, done; coal is either wasted in 
consumption or else thrown out in the ashes. 
Nearly all, or at any rate, the greater part of our 
ranges and stoves have four doors, two large ones 
opening on the grate, and two smaller ones for 
lessening the draft and putting in the fuel; now, 
when the fire is started in the morning, it should 
be built only in one end of the grate, the other be- 
ing full of coal; by this means the amount of 
wood required (which has also increased in price) 
is much reduced, and the coal ignites more quick- 
ly, the fire soon spreading to the green fuel first 
applied. When the stove is not in use for any 
especial purpose, such as baking or roasting, rake 
the fire clean and fill the grate as full as it will 
hold, then close up the draft openings, oven and 
all, and throw the small doors wide open, the fuel 
is then slowly roasted away to ashes and a good, 
clear fire at all times readily obtained. By far too 
much fuel is thrown away in the ashes; buy a pa- 
tent sifter [Sanford Adams’,—Ed. Farmer.] and 
screen them, picking out all the refuse, white cin- 
ders, &c., and you will be astonished at the result, 
fully one-third of the ashes may be rescued from 
the pile and re-consumed. These hints should 
not be neglected ; we have tried them and know 
their value. 





RAPID GROWTH OF VEGETABLES IN 
NORWAY. 


In a valuable treatise on the vegetable produc- 
tions of Norway, which has been published by Dr. 
Mueller, in connection with the Norwegian depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, some extraordinary facts 
are related respecting the influence of the long 
duration of light, during the summer months, on 
the growth of vegetables in the higher latitudes in 
Norway. At 70° N., it was found that ordinary 

eas grew at the rate of three and a half English 
inches in twenty-four hours for many days in sum- 
mer, and that some of the cereals also grew as 
much as two and a half inches in the same time. 
Not only is the rapidity of growth affected by the 
constant presence of light, but those vegetable se- 
cretions which owe their existence to the influence 
of actinic force on the leaves, are also produced in 
far greater quantity than m more Southern cli- 
mates; hence the coloring matter and pigment 
cells are found in much greater quantity, and the 
colored part of vegetables is consequently deeper. 
The same remark applies to the flavoring and 
odoriferous matters, so that the fruits of the north 
of Norway, though not equal in saccharine prop- 
erties, are far more intense in flavor than those of 





time, which he says do not muck differ from those 





the south. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
AN AUTUMNAL DAY. 


“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year— 
Of wailing winds and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere.’’—BRYAnt. 


Thus plaintively and beautifully sings one of 
our most valued American poets. Who that has 
spent a week in the country at this beautiful twi- 
light of the year, when all nature is dressed in the 
varied colors of the rainbow, and is breathing forth 
inspiration from hill-side and valley, woods and 
mountains, can fail to join with the poet in sing- 
> ‘The melancholy days have come, 

The saddest of the year.”’ 


This is the season when it is well for the mer- 
chant to leave his store, the professional man his 
study, and the mechanic his shop, and, taking a 
walk over the brown fields, and through the va- 
riegated woods, to listen to the voices of nature as 
she proclaims them in the falling leaf, the fading 
flowers and the departing birds. 

Our joy is different from that experienced in 
midsummer. Who can gaze upon an old, desert- 
ed homestead, where once the voices of happi- 
ness and merriment resounded, and one where a 
happy family once dwelt, united together, and 
not feel a melancholy that rarely comes over the 
soul at any other time? 

In autumn we miss the fragrance of the lovely 
flowers, and the singing birds, but are not pleas- 
ures and enjoyments found both within and with- 
out, that belong peculiarly to this season of the 
year? Donot, then, remain housed at this season, 
weeping over the “Last rose of summer,” and the 
sudden departure from your garden of some favor- 
ite bird, that has been gaining your affection by 
his confidence and his songs, but go up and down, 
and you will find new pleasures that present them- 
selves on every side, and offer to your mournful 
spirit sweet consolation for the departed joys of 
summer. 

How very clear and bracing is the air. Let It- 
aly boast of her sunny skies and mild atmosphere, 
I think nothing can excel the weather we have in 
some days of early autumn. Now, far distant ob- 
jects can be distinguished, that have long been en- 
— in obscurity. The summer flowers that 
smiled on us in our summer walk, are, for the 


most part, faded and gone,—but the golden rod 
is still growing along the edges of the walls and 
the wayside; these still greet the eye as we look 
over the brown fields, and their presence assures 


us that winter is not yet upon us. The tall and 
stately sun-flowers still nod their heads in the pass- 
ing breeze, in the corners of the garden, as if de- 
fying the cold and frost that have laid their kin- 
dred low. And now and then a modest little vio- 
let peeps forth from beneath the leaves that have 
almost covered it. In the summer, we passed 
these flowers by unheeded, in the dazzling array 
of beauty that met us at every step, but we now 
welcome their presence, as one turns to the friends 
that do not flee at the approach of tribulation. 
Most of the birds have departed on their annual 
journey, while others are preparing to follow, and 
are daily seen drilling their forces for the sunny 
South. As the cold approaches, their numbers 
lessen, whilst ccenalenelly is heard the short, im- 





atient twitter of some bird who is fearful he is 
Fett behind his brothers. 

The sturdy husbandman is busy ia gathering in 
the fruits of his labors. All is busy activity in 
storing up the fruits of the earth for the coming 
winter. on still the woods are. I only hear 
the distant, happy laugh of little children, who are 
out a nutting, and the cheerful chirrup of the in- 
dustrious squirrel, who is laying in his stock of 
es for the coming winter. Loads of the 

right and golden corn are on the way to the barn, 
and the old cider-mill is merry with the voices of 
those who are engaged in the pleasant task of 
making cider. Occasionally is heard the whistling 
of the wind, as it sweeps over the deserted corn- 
field and harvested fields, which reminds us of the 
gleaming fireside, of pleasant conversation, crack- 
ing of nuts and oe cider. The cattle roam 
over the sere fields, or lie basking in the warm 
sunshine of noonday, on the lee side of the walls, 
and as they wend their way homeward at nightfall, 
they cast lingering looks to the well-filled barns, 
from which their wants will be supplied, when the 
cold weather and frozen ground cuts off their sub- 
sistence in the pastures. 

How splendid the woods look now, dressed in 
their gorgeous colors! What can be more splen- 
did? Every color and hue imaginable is here 
represented. But they are too beautiful long to 
last, and soon the wind will strip them from the 
tree where they have made pleasant shade and 
shelter to the flocks and the passing traveller. 
The days are growing shorter, and the farmer has 
now less hours to labor in the field, and more to 
spend by his own fireside with his family, and in 
social conference with his neighbors. - Everythi 
about us denotes glad fruition. The i 
crops, the merry husking, the fattening swine, all 
suggestive of the end of the labors, excite grate- 
ful emotions in the heart of the husbandman. 
How happy is the man who can look with pleasure 
on his past labors of the fields and the garden, 
and forward to a season of comparative rest, when 
he can improve his mind and lay his plans for the 
ensuing year. That such is the teed lot of many 
of the subscribers of the NV. E. Farmer, is the sin- 
cere wish of FREEMAN. 





THE CHECK REIN. 


Who beside the British use the check rein, sav- 
ing their general imitators, the Americans? The 
French do not use it, the Germans do not, the 
Indians and Spaniards of South America, who 
literally live on horseback, and are perfect horse- 
men, do not, the Spaniards of Europe do not, nor 
do the Turks. ‘The most observant and most nat- 
ural people in the world are free from this error. 
It is strange to us, that the English and ourselves 
did not, years and years ago, reason upon the 
constantly witnessed fact that when a check rein 
was loosed at a tavern-stoop or ina stable, the 
poor horse always stretched out his neck and 
hung down his head. That was his language for 
saying that the strap hurt and wearied him, and 
that he was heartily glad to be relieved from it. 

The genius that first proposed the mechanical 
feat of lifting himself up by the breeches, must 
have been the author of the theory that the 
check-rein held the horse up and kept him from 
falling. The mechanical action in the two cases 
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must be precisely the same. If the reader will 
reflect for a moment, he will see that no suspend- 
ing power can be derived, except from without 
the animal. 

The check-rein should be abolished. It wastes 
motive power. Its use is unhealthy for it dis- 
turbs the otherwise naturally and equally distri- 
buted vital forces. It shortens the life of the 
horse. It diminishes his speed, and lessens the 
free and quick action so essentjal to the animal’s 
safety a that of his driver. 

Brethren of the press, let us emancipate the 
horse from the British check rein.—Buffalo Dem- 
ocrat. 





For the New Eginand Farmer. 


DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTURE FOR 
CORN. 

I notice that a correspondent of the Farmer 
recommends four inches as a sufficient depth to 
plow, where Indian corn is to be planted. I hold 
this to be one of the most valuable crops grown 
in our climate, and should be sorry to have it mis- 
placed in a soil too shallow pulverized to aid its 
growth. After many years experience of its cul- 
ture, I think eight inches depth of plowing will 
be better than four, provided sufficient fertilizers 
are applied ; and no man may expect a fair crop 
without such application. 

I remember to have heard, when a boy, of two 
farmers travelling together from Massachusetts 
over the plains of Nashua, N. H., when they saw 
a@ man engaged in planting corn on the plain 
lands of that town. They spoke to the laboring 
man, and one of them inquired what crop he ex- 
pected to realize on that land. The venerable 
man reverently replied, “With the blessing of 
heaven, ten or fifteen bushels to the acre.” The 
questioner rather harshly exclaimed, “Give me a 

00d shovel-full of dung to a hill,” this is the 
Ga blessing that I want.” 

How much labor is lost every year on our farms, 
by neglecting the preliminaries for insuring a 
crop. Our lands that have been long cultivated 
are not fit to be planted with any crop, without 
being thoroughly pulverized, and liberally fertil- 
izéd. The man who presumes to plant without at- 
tending to these pre-requisites greatly mistakes 
his own interests. EssEx. 

Nov. 1, 1862. 





ANIMAL InstTINcT.—I knew of a jackdaw that 
often used to eat the gum that exuded from plum 
trees, and always did so when it was unwell. In 
connection with this subject, it may well be men- 
tioned that a careful observer would find himself 
repaid by watching the modes of care employed 
by sick and wounded creatures. We all know 
that the dog and cat resort to grass when they 
feel out of health, and hares to a species of moss. 
I was told, on the authority cf an eye-witness, 
that a goldfinch which had been struck by a hawk 
and wounded, made its way to a dry puff ball, tore 
it open with its beak, and dusted the wounded 
shoulder with the spores, thereby stopping the ef- 
fusion of blood. The spectator was greatly sur- 
prised at the incident, and being induced to try 
the same remedy upon a wounded finger, found 








BUSINESS IN WAR TIMES. 

The Bangor Times, in a recent issue, had some 
sensible ideas in relation to the prosecution of 
general business, or the carrying out of the pub- 
lic enterprises in war time. We ask the especial 
attention of every reader to these appropriate re- 
marks. So far as the common business of life is 
concerned, in its thousand forms among us, all 
we need is confidence in each other. Stop im- 
portations of all articles of luxury, so as to stop 
the demand for gold to send abroad, and then our 
currency, whether of gold and silver, or paper, 
will have a steady value, and the prices of articles 
will have as little fluctuation as they have hereto- 
fore. All we need is, confidence in each other, and 
confidence in the government, that it will faithful- 
ly discharge its obligations to the people. Let 
us, then, one and all, cultivate this confidence, 
and press on, not only to complete the plans al- 
ready made, but to initiate others that shall intro- 
duce new elements of industry and prosperity. 

He who stands idly by with folded hands and 
a doubting, halting heart, is a coward, as such 
conduct leads directly to the loss of everything 
which we have so nobly gained,—name, nation 
and prospects,—and would result in reducing us 
to subjection to an unprincipled oligarchy, which 
would introduce slavery, and wailing and woe all 
over our fair and beautiful land. 

Let us, then, we ask again, have confidence in 
the government and in each other. Our soil does 
not withhold its bounties, nor our sons and daugh- 
ters their industrial labors, and the Lord of the 
harvests is ready and willing to give the increase 
to intelligent and faithful application. No mat- 
ter what amount is demanded for the army and 
navy, in addition to that required for home con- 
sumption, if we are courageous, faithful and in- 
dustrious, we can reproduce, annually, to supply 
the demand to any extent that supplies may be 
exhausted. 

In this respect, we are the favored nation of 
the world. The monstrous waste occasioned by 
the rebellion, the withdrawal of hundreds of thou- 
sands of productive laborers from our farms, and 
the constant demand from abroad, does not ex- 
haust the vast granaries of their means of sup- 
port. 

And so of the mechanic arts. The opening of 
the rebellion found us utterly incapable either of 
assault or defence. Our arsenals had been stript 
of arms and ammunition. Our ships of war— 
what few were afloat—had been ordered into for- 
eign seas; two only, the Brooklyn and Harriet 
Lane, remaining on a coast stretching along the 
Atlantic border for two or three thousand miles. 
And this was not all. .The high officers of the 


that the experiment was completely successful.— | government, the faithless and perjured wretches, 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 


who had sworn upon the altar of God to preserve 
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the Constitution and the laws, with one hand up- 
on the Bible swearing allegiance, were throttling 
the nation with the other, in the corruption of the 
officers of the army and navy, and in reducing 
the power of the free States by every means which 
@ most ungodly ambition could devise. 

This state of things seemed necessary to arouse 
the energies of our too confident people in the 
free States. And it did arouse them. See what 
they have done. The civilized nations of the 
world are astounded with a knowledge of the ex- 
tent of our resources and the industrial energy 
and skill of our people. It is almost as though 
the fiat of Heaven had gone forth and covered 
the broad lands with bristling bayonets, with 
thundering cannon, with the tramp of mighty 
war horses, and more than half a million of men, 
ready to sacrifice everything but liberty and the 
free exercise of our holy religion, to quell and 
quench the cause of all this woe—human slavery. 

And the same mighty energies have been dis- 
played in regard to the navy. It is scarcely more 
than a twelvemonth when the pennant. of an 
American war vessel could rarely be seen in the 
Atlantic seas, so thoroughly had the right arm of 
our power been reduced by the shameless treach- 
ery of high officials of the government. But, lo! 
the change! Our naval vessels now-number some 
four or five hundred, and are staunch, strong and 
well appointed, with hearts as courageous as ever 
beat on decks of oak or iron! Of this number 
twenty are iron-clads, already afloat, and thirty- 
seven iron-clads in a great state of forwardness, 
soon to hover over every coast of the enemy, to 
visit every river, bay and inlet, and to bring back 
to obedience and duty, every fort, arsenal and 
people, and tear away the black flag of slavery 
and rebellion from this fair and glorious land ! 

Confidence, friends, in each other, is all we 
need to make us still prosperous, and to avert, as 
far as possible, the real evils that visit us all, 
springing out of a wicked and mad ambition. 
Words alone, even though they may be, as Luther 
said, “half-battles,” will not answer now. We 
must have systematic, energetic and persistent 
action,—action that will produce all that is de- 
manded by the exigencies of the times, and bring 
our insane brethren to obedience and duty. 

But we are keeping the reader too long from 
the excellent views which have suggested the 
above remarks. They are as follows: 

Many people seem to suppose that because we 
have a great war upon our hands every one must 
stand back and look on as an inactive spectator 
—that he must enter into no speculations and ex- 
hibit no enterprise. This is an erroneous idea, 
and should be corrected. There are serious du- 
ties for those who remain at home. We must 
keep up and if possible increase our usual spirit 
of business enterprise, so that we may be able to 





sustain those we send to the field. We owe it to 
the country and to our soldiers as well as to our- 
selves, that we be active and vigilant in all that 
shall help to sustain the business prospects of the 
country. There never was more money in circu- 
lation in the country than now, and business need 
not be allowed to suffer seriously for want of su 
port. The trouble is, that attention being with- 
drawn to the movements of the armies, immedi- 
ate business and social enterprises are neglected 
in pape. We are all engrossed with the one 
idea of the war, and our energies are suffered to 
lie dormant. Retrenchment in private and public 
amusements is commendable and highly proper 
at this time. But there is danger that our people 
will run into the extreme of unthriftiness, losing 
confidence in all enterprises of a private nature, 
and then, that we shall lose confidence in the na- 
tional ability. It does not take long, when once 
a people get started on this down grade, to ruin @ 
State by universal private doubts and dejection. 
We repeat, we who remain at home have our du- 
ties to perform, serious duties, too. Upon us de- 
volves the burden of sustaining this war by all 
the material aid at our command, and all that pri- 
vate enterprise can possibly produce. It is the 
business of communities that goes to make a na- 
tion strong and durable, in war as well asin peace, 
and this community has only to sustain its usual — 
reputation of thrift, to do its share in giving con- 
Sdeuiee to the affairs of the country. 





KILLING RATS---A NOVEL TRAP. 
The premises of a good many farmers are in- 


fested with rats, and we are often asked for modes 
of destruction. A resident of Brooklyn is vexed 
with an increasing family of rats that seem to 
grow fat on arsenic and rat exterminators. He 
doesn’t like rats, and refers his case to the Sun- 
day Times. That journal recommends a trap 
made as follows : 

“Take a mackerel barrel, for instance, and fill 
it to about one-third its height with water. Then 
place a log endwise in the water, so that one end 
of it will just remain above the surface. Make 
the head of the barrel a little too small to fit, and 
suspend it by two pins to the inside of the top of 
the barrel, so that it will hang as if ona pivot and 
easily tip by touching either side. On this head, 
thus suspended, secure a piece of savory meat. 
The first rat that scents it, will, to get the meat, 
leap on the barrel head. The head will tip, or 
tilt, precipitate him into the water, and resume 
its position. The rat in the water will swim to 
the log, get on the end of it, and squeal vocifer- 
ously. His cries will bring other rats, all of whom 
will be tilted into the water, and all of whom will 
fight for the only dry spot in it—viz., the end of 
the log. As only one rat can hold it, the victor 
will drown all the rest, and can, in the morning, 
be drowned himself. We have seen twenty rats 
caught in one night by such a trick.” 





RELIEF OF NEURALGIA.—As this dreadful dis- 
ease is becoming more prevalent than formerly, 
and as the doctors have not discovered any meth- 
od or medicine that will permanently cure it, we 
simply state that for some time past a member of 
our family has suffered most intensely from it, and 
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could find no relief from any er un- 
til we saw an article, which recommended the ap- 
plication of bruised horseradish to the face, for 
toothache. As ee and toothache are both 
nervous diseases, we thought the remedy for the 
one would be likely to cure the other, so we made 
the application of horseradish, bruised and applied 
to the side of the body where the disease was seat- 
ed; it gave almost instant relief to the severe at- 
tack of neuralgia. Since then we have applied it 
several times, and with the same gratifying results. 
The remedy is simple, cheap, and may be within 
the reach of every one.—Laurensville Herald. 





A NEW BUTTER-WORKER. 


We recently saw an invention by Mr. Geo. W. 
PutNaM, to separate the butter-milk from butter, 
which appeared to us to effect the object in the 
most effective manner. It is simple in its con- 
struction, not expensive, and very easily managed. 
We saw some dozen pounds passed through, and 
on examining it with the aid of a magnifier, could 
not detect any buttermilk left, or any injury to 
the grain. If this proves to be the general result 
—as it is stated to be by the inventor—the inven- 
tion will be one of great value. It is said by those 


best qualified to express an opinion, that only one- 
tenth part of all the butter brought into Boston 
market can be included in the class of very good 
butter, or what is called first-rate butter. 

This great defect in an article so generally used, 


and one which has come to be considered one of 
prime necessity, is principally owing to the butter- 
milk left in it at the time of making. It is, in- 
deed, as all butter-makers know, a somewhat dif- 
ficult matter to remove it thoroughly; it is hard 
work, and too often required of women who are 
overburdened with cares. Under such circum- 
stances, the work is often imperfectly done, and 
the result is, that a very large proportion of the 
butter is unfit to eat. We think the use of this 
machine will prove a remedy for this defect. 

We have not learned where it is to be sold, or 
at what price. 





A Fine SEEDLING PEAR.—We have received, 
from our old friend and correspondent, Dr. 8. A. 
SuurRTLEFF, of Brookline, a seedling pear raised 
by him, to which he has given the name of the 
President Pear. The tree upon which it grew is 
now twelve years old, and bore for the first time 
this season, producing about a peck. The fruit is 
quite large, of the turbinate, or top-shaped form, 
stem slender, and half an inch long. The flesh 
of this was fine, juicy and high-flavored, and we 
think it will be a valuable acquisition to our pres- 
ent list of good pears. We learn that the Doc- 
tor has now some twenty seedlings that have 
fruited, ten of which are good, and five or six of 
the ten of a decidedly superior character. 





FOOD. 


QUALITIES AND CHANGES REQUISITE TO HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH. 


Last week we gave a few extracts from a paper 
with the above title, by Prof. L. C. Loomis, in 
the Patent Office Reports for 1861. On looking 
over the paper again, we are so impressed with 
the justness and importance of the things stated, 
that we are induced to begin with the writer and 
present such portions of his able paper as we 
think will be profitable to the readers of our col- 
umns. He says: 


In discussing this subject we shall consider— 

1. What the human system requires and what 
nature supplies ; 

2. The changes required by the change of sea- 
sons; and 

3. Unripe and decaying food. 

The two prime physical necessities of man are 
food and clothing. These vary chiefly according 
to the circumstances of latitude, or what is equiv- 
alent, temperature. 

Without entering upon the question whether 
the earth was made to correspond in its changes, 
temperature and productions to the nature and 
wants of man, or man to the condition of the 
earth, it is sufficient for us to know that not only 
does such adaptation exist, but that the measure 
of its perfection is the measure of our physical 

erfection, and consequently, of our physical en- 
joyment. 

To a large extent this harmony already exists 
in the natural condition of the Fae orders of 
animals. Food and clothing are with them what 
nature provides. This is ordinarily sufficient for 
their life and comfort; but when it fails they are 
endowed with no intelligence or power to create 
other supplies, or to arrest or avoid the death that 
must of necessity follow. 

In the case of man, as he is designed to inhals 
it all portions of the earth, from the frigid to the 
ultra torrid, he is designedly adapted partially to 
all climates and fully to none, the completion of 
this adaptation as may be required being left to 
his own higher intelligence. To a limited extent 
he is made the judge of what, in every variety of 
season and circumstances, will contribute to his 
health and comfort. It is reason enough for an 
animal to eat that it has an appetite and finds 
what will appease it, and as an almost unvarying 
law, such food is adapted to and was intended for 
that animal. Its taste, being circumscribed to a 
limited number of qualities, is exact and decisive. 
With man this general law of nature is subject to 
certain limitations, upon the correctness of our 
determination of which depends much of our 
physical comfort and enjoyment. That our taste 
does not reject a substance does not constitute a 
sufficient reason that it is proper food. 

In the animal economy there are three essential 
sources of demand for new material : 

1. To restore the loss consequent upon the nat- 
ural wear. 

2. For the production of strength. 

3. For maintaining vital warmth. 

But though these separate wants are indicated 
indiscriminately by the sensation of hunger, yet 
so distinct are they that those substances which 
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may most fully respond to one may not afford any 
element for the others. 

Muscular effort involves the expenditure of 
nervous force and of the substance of the muscle 
itself, and consequently necessitates a restoration 
of each. The abstraction of heat requires a new 
supply of fuel. But that which may yield heat 
in the animal system may yield neither muscle 
nor nervous energy. 

A substance ote nutritious must yield to the 
digestive forces some element that is needed in 
the system. It may and in a few instances does 
several; but if it bestows none, then it is abso- 
lutely useless in the animal economy. On the 
other hand, any substance that readily supplies 
the system with whatever is being continually 
consumed becomes of essential value, even though, 
from its inability to supply all the demands, it 
cannot sustain life. 

The demands of the system being numerous 
and variable, and each article of food yielding but 
a few specific elements, it follows not only that 
there must be some variety, but that, to be pro- 
ductive of health and strength, this variation 
must correspond precisely to the fluctuating con- 
dition of the system. 

But as the wear of the frame as well as the ex- 

enditure of the strength and nerve power in any 
individual case may be assumed as quite uniform, 
and the demand in these respects nearly constant, 
while every month brings a temperature unlike 
the preceding, it is manifest that the chief chang- 
es required in nutrition are those to adapt the sys- 
tem to the great annual change of temperature. 


I,—OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


While the external temperature varies more 
than a hundred degrees, the thermometer indi- 
cates that in health the blood keeps invariably at 
the same degree of heat. Neither the prostrat- 
ing heat of summer nor the benumbing cold of 
winter reaches the animal, vital warmth. This 
fact, which is more or less well known, is general- 
ly accounted for upon the vague but erroneous 
impression that a living body has some mysteri- 
ous power of preventing itself from losing its 
heat. The power of a living’ body to generate 
heat or to preserve it is no greater nor more mys- 
terious than that of a stove. When the fire is 
once started, each will keep warm so long as there 
is a supply of fuel and no longer. The one is 
combustion with flame; the other, combustion 
without flame. Chemically considered, the pro- 
cesses are not only similar, but identical; the 
material consumed, the chemical action and the 
results of the combustion being the same. Heat 
can no more be generated in the animate body 
without the consumption of fuel than in the inan- 
imate. The living organization must, then, in the 
cold season consume, and therefore by some means 
be supplied with a large amount of fuel or heat- 
generating food, in addition to that needful for 
sustaining health and strength in the warm sea- 
son. 

Having, then, the facts that the wants of the 
system in respect to the calorific or heating ele- 
ment are variable, and that the various articles of 
nutrition are equally or more variable in their 
supply, it will be readily inferred that these ine- 

ualities are intended the one to meet the other ; 
that calorific or warming food is intended for win- 


ter, and non-calorific food for summer; and not 
only so, but that the heat-producing food in the 
season of already att warmth must prove 
injurious, and that the non-calorific must be ex- 
haustive and insufficient in the winter. 

But before we can properly enter upon a con- 
sideration of the changes in food required by the 
change of temperature, it will be necessary to 
examine the chemical composition of food in 
general. 


Il.—OF THE CHANGES IN FOOD REQUIRED BY 
THE CHANGE OF SEASONS, 


Thus far our inquiries in regard to food have 
been limited to the question of the ordinary and 
constant demand for healthful growth and action, 
and to the proper supply. We are now prepared 
to enter upon the consideration of the extraordi- 
nary and fluctuating demands arising from the 
change of seasons. 

The great heat-producing agent in the animal 
economy is carbon, aided somewhat by hydrogen. 
In the union of these elements with oxygen heat 
is evolved, sometimes with a flame, as in the case 
of burning wood, and sometimes without, as in 
the case of most chemical action. What, there- 
fore, is needed in the animal economy for the pro- 
duction of heat is a supply of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

ew pe | to the former table [which we have 
omitted] of the proportion supplied by vegeta- 
bles, we find an average deficiency of ten per cent. 
carbon, eight hydrogen, and an excess of seven- 
ty-seven in oxygen. 

Having thus already a large amount of oxygen 
in the system unexpended, we have now to look 
for substances containing a relative excess of car- 
bon and hydrogen. 

Let us examine the fatty substances. The prox- 
imate elements in the oils, lard, beef and mutton 
suet, are oleine, stearine and margarin, of which 
the proportions are: 

Carbon, drogen. 
=) dena — 
8 


The different degrees of hardness in different 
ition substances arise from variation of propor- 


Margarin... 
Stearine.... 
Oleine 





tion in the mixture, a preponderance of stearine 
giving more solidity, and of oleine an opposite 
; quality. But whatever may be the proportion, 
the elements are so slightly varied as to make no 
|appreciable difference in our present estimate ; 
;and we may hence take the average as the com- 
| position of oils, butter, fat meat, suet and pork, 
| This gives in fatty substances 46 carbon, 46 hy- 
drogen, 7 oxygen; reduced to weight, carbon 
es. hydrogen 122, oxygen 155 pounds in a thou- 
sand. 

Having already 168 pounds excess of oxygen 
in the previous nutrition, we have, as fuel, 723 
pounds carbon, 122 hydrogen and 323 oxygen. 

To consume this amount of carbon and hydro- 
gen requires about 2000 pounds of oxygen, a 
quantity much greater than ordinary food can 


supply. 

spiration here meets nutrition and restores 
the equilibrium. The air drawn into the lungs 
freely imparts its oxygen, which combining with 
the carbon and hydrogen, forms carbonic acid and 
water, to be expired in turn—an interchange of 
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Comments too familiarly known to need further re- 
mark. 

The facts, then, thus far seem to be: 

lst. That fatty substances are the great source 
of animal heat. 

2d. They are, properly speaking, fuel rather 
than food. 

3d. The demand being suspended in summer, 
their presence in the system can only be detri- 
mental, either from over heat, if the combustion 
necessary to their elimination goes on, or from 
debility of the surcharged organs, if it does not. 

These deductions of science are fully corrobo- 
rated by the indications of nature. 

ist. As a general law, fat accumulated in ani- 
mals in the fall, is consumed in winter, leaving 
them thin or lean on the approach of warm 
weather. 

2d. The time of man’s laying in his store of 
winter subsistence is precisely that of the fatness 
of animals. 

3d. The appetite or relish for animal food in- 
creases in the fall, continues during winter, and 
passes ae on the approach of summer. 

4th. Milk and butter are most abundant, and 
of best quality, in the fall, the butter of spring 
being distasteful, and the milk mostly needed to 
supply the young of the animals. 

rom these considerations we conclude : 

1st. That in cold weather fat is not only a prop- 
er but a necessary article of food. 

2d. That lean meat and vegetables having a 
much inferior heat-sustaining power, a due amount 
of fat is the cheapest food for winter, especially 
for those much exposed to cold. 

3d. On the return of summer its use should be 
discontinued, as being both needless and injuri- 
ous. 

4th. In all inflammatory diseases, milk, butter, 
cakes and ne made with butter or lard, and 
fat meats, having, from their heating powers, a 
tendency to increase the inflammation, should be 
entirely discarded. 

Having examined the requirements of food ne- 
cessary to enable the system to meet the increas- 
ing cold, we are the better prepared to understand 
what may be necessary to prepare the system to 
meet the alternation of heat. 

Whenever the temperature daily increases or 
decreases, so that the system is more and more 
taxed to maintain its exact equilibrium, addition- 
al material will be required, of one kind or other, 
as the case may be, to sustain this new expendi- 
ture of vital force. In the autumn we found a 
special supply and a correspondent appetite. In 
spring we may justly look for similar indications 
in both external nature and ourselves. As the 
one was food of calorific properties, so the other 
should be food of a cooling nature. 

The productions of spring and summer are sal- 
ads, fruits, vegetables, and the cereals, of which 
the two latter classes ripen so late as to bring 
their consumption in the cool rather than the 
warm season, leaving as the productions of the 
early summer only the salads and fruits. 

Salads can hardly be considered as nutritious 
protaetons, but as they are the first departure 

om winter food, and are, therefore, the precurs- 
or of the more general change to follow, they 
cannot be omitted. We shall include under this 


Sr atnd pencams ae 


well as salads proper, both being the early shoots 
or foliage of any innoxious vegetable—eaten raw, 
if tender and tasteless ; otherwise, boiled, to soft- 
en its texture and remove its unpalatable juices. 

Salads consist of little more than uncompacted 
cellulose, the various oils and acids iar to 
each plant not yet having been to any extent elab- 
orated. The first thing to be remarked of the 
whole class of salads is, that they are seldom eat- 
en without vinegar. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether the vinegar is not essential to a salad— 
whether most salads without the vinegar would 
not be rejected by the taste. At all events, tak- 
ing salads as universal taste constitutes them, acid 
must be considered as a constituent. We have, 
then, cellulose, acid, and not unfrequently a little 
sugar added—a compound so nearly resembling 
fruit as to lead to its examination before proceed- 
ing further. 





FLOWER-GARDEN IN NOVEMBER. 


In November, in our latitude, the flower-garden 
is not very attractive. Flowers are few in num- 
ber, and those few look pinched and cold. The 
pleasure cf cultivating them is over for the season, 
unless, as every lover of flowers will do, a few of 
the favorite plants have been selected for in-door 
culture during the winter. Many persons, partic- 
ularly those somewhat advanced in years, find 
more actual enjoyment with their plants in winter 
than in summer ; for in winter they are cultivated 
in comfortable rooms, with no damp ground under 
foot to suggest unpleasant thoughts of colds and 
rheumatism. 

The work out of doors this month will consist 
in planting spring bulbs where this has not been 
performed sooner; in preparing the borders for 
another season by digging and manuring, being 
careful to leave the earth rough and loose for the 
frost to operate upon during the winter ; in trans- 
planting hardy shrubs and perennials; in taking 
up and potting tender roses, and attending to 
multitudes of little odds and ends, which will al. 
ways present themselves at this season. 

lants in the house will need but little care at 
this season. Most of them are in a state of rest, 
not yet having commenced their growth to any 
great degree. At such times, water must be spar- 
ingly given them. While in this state they should 
also be kept as cool as possible, waiting until they 
have made some progress in growth before bring- 
ing them into a warmer atmosphere. 

have generally observed that where ladies 
have the exclusive care of plants, they are not 
usually cut back sufficiently when potted, man 
being left exactly as they were in the ground. 
presume this is on account of their tender-heart- 
edness, which will not allow them to hurt the poor 
things by so severe a process. But whatever ma 
be the reason, whether this, or because they wis 
to save a few flowers, it is a mistake in every re- 
spect, for the plants will grow better, bloom bet- 
ter,and be more healthy where vigorous prunin 
is adopted, than when the shoots are left long oa 
straggling. 


Sticks which have been used for tying plants 
to in the garden should be gathered up, tied in 
bundles, and laid away for another season. Dahlia 





roots should be labelled, packed in sand, and kept 
ln Parsee OV pend? nme ry 


ma anal ect y - 


—Marrs 
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TAN BARK AS A FERTILIZER. 


‘Iam a tanner by trade, though my attention 
now, and for the past ten years, has been given 
exclusively to agriculture. When engaged in 
tanning, one of the most annoying matters con- 
nected with it, was the disposition of the spent tan 
bark. A large stream at no great distance from 
our tannery received the principal part of it, while 
the balance was spread over the roads, rendering 
them almost impassable in wet weather. We were 
always glad to have persons cart it away, and were 
ready at any time to assist in loading their carts 
and wagons. This went on until I left the tan- 
nery, when it occurred to me that a better use 
might be made of it than to cart it to the creek, 
give it away to the neighbors, or spread it over 
the roads. I resolved to try an experiment, the 
details of which I will give you in brief: 

I carted about one hundred loads of spent tan 
bark to my premises, over which, I spread at in- 
tervals, all the refuse lime from the tannery, to- 

ther with about one hundred bushels of caustic 

ime from the kiln. I then allowed it to remain 
in that condition about six months, when I cut it 
down with digging forks, mixing the whole thor- 
oughly. Three months from that time I applied 
it to a field of three acres, spreading it over the 
surface before plowing. ‘The soil was a stiff clay, 
which had always been very hard to work, and 
had never yielded well. It was seeded with wheat, 
and produced twenty-four bushels to the acre. 
The clover crop which followed it was as fine as 
could have been desired, turning off more than 
two tons to the acre. The next season it was 

lowed again and put in corn, yielding a very 
Eeoteoes return. The only manure the corn re- 
ceived was a handful of ashes to the hill at the 
time of planting. The field is now in wheat, and 
looks well after an application of farm-yard ma- 
nure. 

I observe that the soil which was formerly stiff 
and hard to work, is now friable, and pulverizes 
much more readily than before the application of 
the spent tan. How much of the productiveness 
and easy working of these four acres is attributa- 
ble to its application, I leave your readers to de- 
termine. My own impressions are, that a vast 
amount of most valuable material is annually lost 
in the shape of spent tan. I shall use it again, 
being entirely satisfied that itis valuable when 
used properly, and especially upon stiff soils like 
mine.—F'armer and Gardener. 





CURING PORK. 


A French chemist has lately asserted, that scur- 
vy will never arise from the use of salt provisions, 
unless saltpetre be used in the curing; that salt 
alone answers all the purposes, provided the ani- 
mal heat be entirely parted with before salting. 
He claims that the insertion of pork in pick 
alone is not sufficient, but that it should be rubbed 
thoroughly with dry salt after it has entirely part- 
ed with its animal heat, and that then the fluid 
running from the meat should be poured off be- 
fore packing the pork in the barrel. This should 
be done sufficiently close to admit no unnecessary 

uantity of air, and some dry salt should occupy 
the space between the pieces, and then pickle, and 
not water, should be added. Great care must be 
taken to fill the barrel entirely full, so that no 


portion of the meat can at any time project above 

the surface of the fluid ; for, if this occur, a ch 

of flavor ensues such as is known with rusty sak. 
The pickle, of course, must be a saturated so- 


lution of salt and water, that is, so strong that it 
is incapable of dissolving more salt. It must be 
remembered that cold water is capable of dissoly- 
ing more salt than hot eanreih 


orking Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HUNTERS. 


BY R. F. FULLER. 


So long beside that sunny stream, 
Who gazes in its brmmiing gleam ? 
That mirror all, or naught, displays, 
According as the eye surveys. 

It may, like the enchanted glass, 
Make wonders in its picture pass. 
The thoughtful, in its deeps, may find 
Time and eternity, combined. 

As this repeats the sky, below, 

Its counter through the heart may flow— 
River of peace, serenely fraught 
With golden sands of sunny thought ; 
A Pactolus of precious treasure, 
Pure, tranquil and ideal pleasure. 
The river may be such, we know, 
With full and meditative flow ; 

Or, it may nothing be; as they 

The mirror element survey. 

kK copies and projects to view 

The soul, such as it is in you. 

An empty mind its mirror reads, 

In muddy bottom, grown with weeds. 
And there discerns the aimless eye, 
A lazy cloud, waft idly by. 

To childhood’s look of innocence, 
The azure clear it represents ; 

And shows the surmy heaven’s smile, 
For Israelites, who know no guile, 


—What views this man, there? Can you tell? 
My life! It is a pickerel! 
I did not see his pole, before, 
A thread of shadow reaching o’er. 
Well! he, too, on his likeness looked: 
And here, at last, he hath it, hooked ! 
Both man and fish are hunters—they 
Have each their own peculiar prey. 


This man must be the same, I saw, 
Where I was little looking for ; 
Some days since, in a wood withdrawn, 
Where I for solitude had gone, 
To hunt impressions, fancies, moods, 
And influences, in the woods. 
Such shun, now, cities, villas, lawns ; 
And hide in forests, with the fawns. 
I find them there, abundant game, 
But little hunted, too, and tame. 
And I was having, on the day 
I speak of, great sport, in my way ; 
For I had quarried, caught and hit 
A bag-full, with the shafts of wit! 
—But I was startled, and turned back, 
By a sharp rifle’s sudden crack ! 
*Twas “‘all day then with me ;”’ for lo! 
Away my thoughts and fancies go ; 
And, I imagine by the flight, 
They will not, very soon alight. 
Now, who, I thought, is sporting here ? 
This hunting-ground, ’tis. very clear, 
Is not for both—one doth intrude 
And trespass on this ancient wood. 
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What shallido? If we dispute, 
Though I talk best, the man may shoot, 
And, if the fallen creature should 
Find I’d a fancy for this wood, 
He might conceive a fancy, too, 
As tough wills, when you drive them, do. 
No! I must, with my ready wit, 
More certain than his rifle, hit! 
T'll beat before him, in the van, 
And give all warning of the man, 
Except the hunter. 

So, I scare 
Quail, partridge, rabbit, cowering there. 
And thus my friend, the sportsman, got 
Nothing, but tired of the spot. 
No more of game he caught, that day ; 
And, by-and-by, he went away. 
And then, I came upon him ; and 
Bid him good day, and shook his hand ; 
Designing him to closely scan, 
And in my fancy catch a man ! 
—And so I did; he proved to be 
The best of game, that day, for me. 
An ancient hunter—all the ground 
And streams he knew, for miles around, 
And, though he saw there but the real, 
Nature had shaped to her ideal 
His manners, which expressed her well, 
As once did Wordsworth’s ‘*Peter Bell.’? 





COMPOST FOR PEAR TREES. 

For those who have a poor soil, or those who 
are desirous of making the culture of pears a spe- 
cial object, the compost described below will be 
valuable. Take of vegetable muck, one cord; 
stable manure, half a cord ; wood ashes, ten bush- 
els; and, if it can be obtained, twenty pounds of 
horn shavings; add to these two bushels of 
crushed or ground bones, and from two to three 
bushels of charcoal, reduced to a fine powder, and 
two of plaster. 

The ingredients should be intimately incorpor- 
ated by frequent stirrings, and kept moist by dai- 
ly effusions of urine, mixed with the wash from 
the sink or laundry. This compost is highly stim- 
ulant in its effects, and when applied to trees, 
causes a rapid and healthy development. The 
above quantity will be sufficient to manure from 
fifty to seventy-five trees. It should be applied 
in the fall, and thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
and then the trees mulched in the spring. 





HEALTHFULNESS OF APPLES. 
There is scarcely an article of vegetable food, 


says Hall’s Journal of Health, more widely useful |? 


and universally loved, than the apple. Why 
every farmer in the nation has not an apple or- 
chard, where trees will grow at all, is one of the 
mysteries. Let every family lay in from two to 
ten or more barrels, and it will be to them the 
most economical investment in the whole range 


of culinaries. A raw, mellow apple is digested 


in an hour and a half, while boiled cabbage re- 
quires five hours. The most healthy dessert which 
can be 


butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, it has 


placed on a table is a baked apple. If 
taken freely at breakfast, with coarse bread and 





an admirable effect on the general system, often 
removes constipation, correcting acidities and 
cooling off febrile conditions more effectually than 
the most approved medicines. If families could 
be induced to snbstitute the apple—sound, ripe 
and luscious—for the pies, ba candies and 
sweetmeats with which their children are too often 
indiscreetly stuffed, there would be a diminution 
in the sum total of doctors’ bills in a single year, 
sufficient to lay in a stock of this delicious fruit 
for a whole season’s use. 





PLAX---FIBRILIA. 


Some time since, the subject of the culture of 
flax to a considerable extent in the free States 
was discussed in our columns, but failed to excite 
that general attention which it seems to us its im- 
portance demands. Very few people among us 
at this day are acquainted with the crop, or the 
nature of the material derived from it, so thor- 
oughly has its cultivation ceased on New England 
farms. But since the discussion occurred, the con- 
dition of things in our country has widely changed, 
and all are now eagerly looking for some staple 
that will take the place, in part or in whole, of the 
cotton which we have drawn chiefly from the slave 
States. On the eleventh of February, 1860, STE- 
PHEN M. ALLEN, Esq., addressed a meeting in the 
Representatives’ Chamber, at the State House, and 
gave much interesting information in relation to 
the culture of flax and its manufacture into fibrilia, 
and about that time furnished us with some fur- 
ther facts bearing upon the subject which we did 
not then publish, for fear of pressing the matter 
too fully upon the reader. As the subject has as- 
sumed a new importance, we now give what he 
then furnished, as follows: 

If we should take from the tillable lands of each 
State, one-quarter, and devote it to the cultivation 
of flax, and estimate the product as one bale of 
fibrilia, 500 pounds to the acre, which would be a 
small estimate, the aggregate would be 16,003,809 
bales, and would be apportioned nearly as follows : 
Maine..... ersccecocces 509 
New Hampshire 
Vermont....ceseceeces 


Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.. ee 


ee eeseeeseree 






New J ersey. ‘ vadoesead 
Pennsylvania 





Total number of bales of 500 Ibs. each... .16,003,809 
The value of this, cottonized at the mill, would be 


20 cents # Ib., or $50 & bale, makiug....... $300,190 ,450 

The seed from the crop, at market, would be at $1 
F Dua. cccccccccccccccccecescccessesecs 240,057,135 
$1,040,247 ,585 


The seed from flax will pay all expenses of cul- 
tivation, and yield a small profit beside, to be add- 
ed to the value of the fibre, and feed from the 
straw—which, in the aggregate, will render ita 
profitable crop to the farmer. 
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Well cultivated lands will yield two tons of 
straw per acre, and twenty-five bushels of seed. 


The seed in New England is worth $1,50 ¥ bushel, or. ..$37,50 
The straw in New England is worth, unrotted, $10 ¥ ton. .20,00 


$57,50 
If the unrotted straw is broken on the farm, two tons will 
yield 1000 Ibs. of lintin, worth, in New England.... $40,00 
And 2500 Ibs. of unrotted shives, which make the best 
Of food for Cattle. ccccccccccccccccceccocccces sees 20,00 
Seed from two tons of straw, 25 bushels.......ssesse0. 37,50 


$97,50 

One ton of flax straw will make 400 pounds of 
pure fibrilia. 

From an extended experience in fibres and their 
growth in the United States, I feel fully assured 
that the North-west can produce any quantity of 
fibre for cottonizing which may be needed, and 
this branch of national industry is becoming more 
important every year. In fact, the traveller 
through the United States cannot fail to see the 
great influence of this branch of agriculture and 
manufacture upon the national government 
through its individual prosperity. As early as 1846, 
while travelling in the South, I became convinced 
that the question of fibrous agriculture and fibrous 
manufactures would yet control the peace and sta- 
bility, for good or for evil, of the American Union, 
and in 1851, while a member of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, I had the honor to write the re- 
port on flax as shown in Senate document No. 
106, of that year, and stated therein the great im- 
portance of flax culture as a controlling influence 
upon the country—its stability and prosperity. 
The following is a quotation from the close of said 
report : 

“Time and nature are constantly exerting their 
recuperative energies. Nations have risen and 
flourished, with prospects of perpetual duration, 
quite as well founded as those which we indulge 
at this moment in regard to the ane of 
our own political organization ; yet history, at this 
day, only tells us that they once existed, and that 
others have sprung up in their stead. Trade, and 
every species of human intercourse, continually 
undergo fluctuations; but the principle of regula- 
tion is ever at hand, to equalize and harmonize 
the various conflicting interests which might oth- 
erwise destroy each other. We are too often de- 
ceived into a belief that our individual or national 
prosperity is so unchangeably established, that 
there remains to us no further duty than to live 
on in the enjoyment of present possessions. But 
civilived life produces, daily, new wants, to meet 
which new means of gratification must be as often 
devised ; for the sources of support, both for na- 
tions and families—as well as the character of all 
the wishes and demands of mankind, whether in 
power or in poverty, differ essentially in the pres- 
ent age from those of the last ; and are perpetual- 
ly varying and multiplying—perhaps reforming 
and refining—from century to century, as our race 
presses onward in the ‘march of improvement.’ ” 





No MAN can leave a better legacy te the world 
then » woll-edueated family, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
BONES—ANIMALS—BOOKS, 

I think the time has come when the farmers of 
New England, in order to compete with western 
agriculturists with their cheap and fertile lands, 
must begin to avail themselves of every means 
within their grasp for rendering their farms more 
productive and remunerative. It strikes the 
mind of the writer, that of all manurial substances, 
the bones of animals, and the blood of those 
slaughtered are the most universally neglected 
and wasted, while chemical analysis proves these 
substances to be composed of the most powerful 
stimulants and aliments for the growth of all cul- 
tivated crops. 

Can you inform me, therefore, through the col- 
umns of your journal, 

1. What is the best method of preparing bones, 
say to commence during the present autumn or 
coming winter, in order to have them thoroughly 
dissolved and most available for next year’s crops ? 
The method given by James 8. Grennell, in your 
weekly of December 7th, is too slow. If the bones 
were ground or pounded, the action of the ashes 
might reduce them in two or three months in- 
stead of a year. 

2. Can bones be ground in a common grist 
mill, or are there mills made on purpose for this 
work ? 

3. How can the blood of slaughtered animals 
be best saved and composted, or otherwise pre- 
pared as a fertilizer for crops? 

4. How of hen manure, which I observe many 
farmers suffer to accumulate and be greatly 
wasted P 

5. I wish to obtain the best work now extant 
on scientific farming; one that treats fully on the 
chemical constituents of plants and animals, with 
special reference to their value in the preparation 
of manures ; perhaps some of the back volumes of 

your monthly Farmer would be just what I want. 

f you have preserved the back volumes through 
the whole fourteen years of its publication, how 
will you sell any or all of them? 

CHARLES A. DERBY. 

Leicester, Addison Co., Vt. 


REMARKS.—1. Dissolving bones. We have a 
lot of bones packed in ashes about four months 
ago, that are now so soft as to be easily crushed 
by the hand. We know of no better way to ac- 
complish the end desired than this. They should 
be kept in a warm place in the winter, such as the 
cellar. The process is cheap, easy and effective. 

2. Bones cannot, probably, be ground in a 
common grist-mill, as the marrow and other fatty 
matter contained in them would soon choke the 
stones and render them inefficient. If bones are 
deprived of this matter before being ground, they 
are greatly reduced in value as manurial agents, 
—but it is possible that they are ground in iron 
mills constructed for the purpose. We do not, 
however, know any such. 

3. We invite some of our correspondents better 
acquainted with the means of saving and prepar- 
ing the blood of animals for manure, to answer 
the third inavirr 
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4. The droppings of poultry may be saved in 
excellent condition, by covering them every morn- 
ing with meadow muck, coal ashes, loam, or even 
sand. They will then be in convenient form to 
apply to the hills of corn or other plants in the 
spring. Care must be observed that they are not 
too strong. 

5. The Farmer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia, 
and Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 
try and Geology, are both excellent works. The 
back volumes of the Monthly Farmer contaiu nu- 
merous articles on the points you specify, and on 
almost all other topics of a kindred nature. The 
price of them is only $1,25 per volume, or for 
some second-hand volumes, fifty cents per volume. 

BRAHMA POOTRA FOWLS. 


You will oblige me, as well as some of my 
friends, if you will state in the next paper where 
we can get the Bramwall fowls. 

I have heard that there was an advertisement 
or description of these fowls in the paper for 2d 
March, 1861. THomas BARNES. 

Pawtucket, Nov. 4, 1862. 


ReMARKs.—In the paper to which you refer 
there is an article from the pen of Mr. Joun S. 
Ives, of Salem, describing the Brahma Pootra 
fowls, which is as follows: 


I have kept upwards of thirty different breeds 
of fowls, but have never, until this winter, found 
the breed that comes up to my idea of a perfect 
farm fowl, viz.: the pure Brahma Pootra, which 
seems to possess all the good qualities requisite to 
a perfect breed of fowls. They are very large, 
yet well proportioned, the hens weighing from 8 
to 12 pounds; legs yellow, flesh fine, yellow and 
tender; very domestic; cannot fly upwards of 
three feet, therefore are not troublesome by roost- 
ing about the premises to the great annoyance of 
the animals, and all who may visit the barn. 





FORETELLING STORMS. 
The American Railroad Journal, in an article 
referring to the late disastrous rain storm and 
freshets in Pennsylvania and New York, says : 


The science of meteorology has now arrived at 
such a pitch that every general violent storm, such 
as that of Wednesday week, can be predicted with 
almost absolute certainty twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance. By means of the telegraph, this informa- 
tion might be communicated to all parts of the 
country in a few minutes, so that signals could be 
displayed along the coast, while in the interior, 
works could be put in a state of readiness to re- 
ceive the expected visitor. Every reservoir could 
thus be run dry; every canal lowered; even the 
boatmen could be forewarned. A large number 
of valuable lives were lost during the late freshet, 
every one of which might have been saved to their 
own families and the community at large. 

We are here making use of no reckless asser- 
tions. The experiment of “forecasting” the 
weather has been tried in England. It is con- 
ducted on strict scientific principles by a Depart- 


ment under the supervision of Admiral Fitzroy. 
To defray the necessary expenses in connection 
with it, the British Government makes a small ap- 
propriation annually. A leading English journal 
remarks that this invention has already been the 
means of saving hundreds of lives annually. It 
is admitted on all hands that though Fitzroy has 
made frequent mistakes as to the local gales, yet 
that no great general storm has visited the coun- 
try during the past year without being heralded 
for several hours in advance by the display of sig- 
nals along the coast, warning seamen to keep off 
shore or not to venture out for the time being. 
In this country, owing to uniformity of our gen- 
eral coast lines, the laws of the storm will doubt- - 
less be found more simple than in any part of Eu- 
rope. 





AMERICA---THE GRANARY OF THE 
WORLD. 

Tn his book of travels in the United States, re- 
cently published, Mr. Trollope says: I was at 
Chicago and at Buffalo in October, 1861. I went 
down to the granaries, and climbed up into the 
elevators. I saw the wheat running in rivers 
from one vessel to another, and from railroad vans 
up into huge bins on the top stories of the ware- 
houses; for there rivers of food run up hill as 
easily as they do down. I saw corn measured by 
the forty bushel measure with as much ease as 
we measure an ounce of cheese, and with greater 
rapidity. I ascertained that the work went on, 
through the week and Sunday, day and night in- 
cessantly; rivers of wheat and rivers of maize 
ever running. I saw men bathed in corn as they 
distributed it in its flow. I saw bins by the score 
laden with wheat, in each of which bins there was 
space for a comfortable residence. I breathed the 
flour, and drank the flour, and felt myself to be 
enveloped in a world of breadstuffs. And then I 
believed, understood, and brought it home to my- 
self asa fact, that here in the corn lands of Mich- 
igan, and amid the bluffs of Wisconsin, and on 
the high table plains of Minnesota, and the prai- 
ries of Illinois, God had prepared the food for the 
increasing millions of the Eastern World, as also 
for the coming millions of the Western. I began 
to know what it was for a country to overflow 
with milk and honey, to burst with its fruits, and 
be smothered by its own riches. From St. Paul 
down the Mississippi, by the shores of Wisconsin 
and Iowa, by the ports on Lake Pepin, by La 
Crosse, from which one railway runs eastward, by 
Prairie du Chien, the terminus of a second, b 
Dunleith, Fulton and Rock Island, from whic 
three other lines run eastward, all through that 
wonderful State of Ilinois—the farmer’s glory— 
along the ports of the great lakes, through Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Ohio, and further Pennsylvania, up 
to Buffalo, the great gate of the Western Ceres, 
the loud cry was this—*‘How shall we rid our- 
selves of our corn and wheat?” The result has 
been the passage of 60,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs through that gate in one year! Let those 
who are susceptible of statistics ponder that. 
For those who are not, I can only give this ad- 
vice: Let them go to Buffalo in October and 
look for themselves. 





Science must be combined with practice to 
make a good farmer. 
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CORN-STALKS FOR FODDER. |average product of the stalks and husks of our 
There is scarcely a New England farm that does | cornfields must be at least double that quantity— 
not produce more or less Indian Curn—a crop | and this is a gain that is scarcely looked for in 
beautifully ornamental in the fields, and as rich | the cultivation of the crop—the eye of the hus- 
and life-sustaining as it is beautiful. The farmer, bandman being steadily on the shining grain. 
would scarcely feel that his harvests were com-| Nevertheless, the fodder of the crop is an impor- 
plete without a bin of the golden ears. No other | tant item, and we think is not yet properly appre- 
grain can be so universally and acceptably em-| ciated. But in order that it shall be acceptable to 
ployed. It serves both man and beast. No bread | stock it must be, 
is more gratefully received upon the breakfast ta- 


ble than the corn-cake, slightly crusted, orange-| , Preserved from rust, mould, and partial de- 
bfown, sweet, delicious! Or the smoking loaf of | ~ ape ’ 4 
composition, and 


“beown wane net Som the a ayes Weis, Properly prepared before it is laid before the 
rye meal and, if of the highest order, a portion of pes 

those yellow globes that grow near to the ground : 
among the upright corn. Or the “flannel-cakes,”| In the first place, the tops of corn are too often 
light yellow, tender, and surpassing even the best | Cut and thrown upon the ground, where they re- 
buckwheat. Or the “hominy,” coarse or fine, as| Main for several days, scorched by each return- 
fancy dictates, or the brimming dish of “hasty pud-| ing sun, and dampened by the dews of éach suc- 
ding,” like golden sands from the river, whose cu- | ceeding night, or intermediately soaked by the au- 
linary steam encircles the great pitcher of milk |tumnal rains. They are then tied into bundles— 
standing by its side! It is no wonder that the poet | often quite too large—and shocked or stooked, 


1. Secured with its rich juices retained. 


could sing through many pages, of the excellencies 
of this rich and gladdening grain—the crowning 
glory of our autumnal harvests. The bosom of the 
farmer swells with honest pride, as, with his 
friends, he looks upon the ample reward of his 
labors in the full granaries of this bountiful crop. 
There seems to be no other grain which the ani- 
mals that are dependent upen us so much relish 
as this. Ina cooked or uncooked state, in the 
kernel, or ground into meal, it is always eagerly 
eaten. Horses are abundantly sustained and per- 
form constant and hard labor upon it. With a 
quart per day, cows increase their flow of milk, 
and also increase in flesh. Fed sparingly to hogs, 
in connection with less nutritious food, they grow 
rapidly and assume large frames, and if fed plen- 
tifully in the form of meal, lay on flesh and fat at 
the rate of one pound to two and a half pounds 
per day—and they seem never to tire of it. Poul- 
try enjoy it vastly, and will generally leave all 
other grain for the bright Indian corn! It is a 
universal favorite—wild animals, such as bears, 
raccoons and squirrels, all being fond of it, as well 
as the crow, blue jay and other birds. 

Indian corn is, also, a pleasant and convenient 
crop to plant, cultivate and harvest—and when 
harvested, easily kept, without loss, except from 
unimportant depredations by rats and mice. If 
in a suitable place, winter’s cold or summer’s heat 
does not affect it, and after it comes from the mill 
and is properly cooled it may be kept sweet and 
good for months, if in adry place. Itis, in truth, 
the “staff of life,” this beautiful Indian corn! 

But the grain is by no means its only excellence. 
The average product of the mowing fields of New 
England is about one ton of hay per acre—not 
more than that, perhaps a little less—while the 





| been cut. 


and stand upon the ground, uncovered, through 
an indefinite number of weeks. At the close of 
this process, there can be little left that is nutri- 
tious and attractive. Nothing seems to extract 
the valuable qualities of plants from them so rap- 
idly, as contact with the ground after they have 
What the precise process is, we are 
not able to say, but long observation has con- 
vinced us that such is the fact. Corn, or other 
plants, cut and laid upon the stone wall, or upon 
rails, where it is kept entirely from the ground, 
will retain a lively green color, and its natural fra- 
grance for weeks longer than that laying upon the 
ground. This fact is probably noticed every year 
by hay-makers. It cannot, we think, be entirely 
owing to the free circulation of air about the 
plants that are elevated, as they are as often wet 
with showers or dews as those on the ground. 
They undoubtedly dry more readily, but that alone 
will not account for the striking difference that 
exists between them. The soil evidently has a 
power of securing to itself whatever of a nutri- 
tious nature comes in contact with it, and of hold- 
ing it in reserve for the growth of future plants. 
Chemical changes, also, are undoubtedly going on 
more rapidly in the moist plants near the ground, 
than in those more elevated and dry. The 
first defect, therefore, in securing corn fodder, is 
in the slovenly and wasteful manner in which it is 
sometimes done. 

The second is in packing away for winter use. 
Where fifty bushels of corn per acre are harvested, 
the stalks are usually rank, quite stout, and full of 
juice, and it is no small labor to dry such so thor- 
oughly as to prevent rust or mould, ifthey are put 
away in large amount together. We have observed 
that cattle will eat corn fodder readily that is 
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slightly mouldy, but that may be fairly accounted 
for in the fact that such fodder is a little moist, 
and is, therefore, preferred by them to that which 
is dry, hard and tough. When stalks are so pre- 
served as to retain a lively green color, and to 
throw off their natural fragrance when moistened, 
and when husks and butts retain the color they 
had when the corn was harvested, then they are 
in the best condition for fodder—are wholesome 
nutritious and palatable, and make an acre of corn 
fodder as valuable as our average acres of English 
grass. 


The next step is to prepare them properly to be 


laid before the cattle. It is thought by many to 


be a wasteful practice to throw corn fodder to the 
cattle, and allow them to take off the husks or 
leaves, and reject the juicy stems. Beside this, the 


to say nothing of the superiority in the quality 
of the material obtained. Try it, and you will 
not return to the old method, we are sure, and 
you will also become a great lover of pumpkin 
pie, “all the year round.”—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS: 
Or A WALK IN My GARDEN. 

While preparing my grape vines for winter, I 
was led toa trainof thought arising from the 
articles in the Farmer on 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Having had something to do with teaching in 
almost every grade of school for many years past, 
|I feel that the subject is one beset with many diffi- 


|culties. Many of them have already been stated 
| by your correspondents. It is the besetting sin 





long stems then go into the manure, where they of many teachers to have a hobby in the school- 


muke it exceedingly difficult to be overhauled or | room. 
handled in any way, and are usually in the spring | 
a vexatious hindrance when labor is exceedingly 


valuable. 
An easier and more economical process is, to 


Now it is of the utmost importance that 
the teacher carry into the school-room a well bal- 
‘anced mind, in order to give a due proportion of 
his time to the different branches of instruction, 
peste sth to their importance. 

But few persons are aware how little individual 


} 


run them through the hay-cutter, perhaps mingled | attention the teacher can render to his scholars, 


with hay, and then moisten them and sprinkle on 
a little salt, and meal of any kind, or with roots 


chopped fine. In this way, nearly every portion of 


the fodder will be eaten by the stock with avidity, 
and they will yield a flow of milk, or lay on flesh 
as rapidly as upon the best upland hay. Indeed, 
we have known a stable of livery horses kept well 
upon corn fodder, with the same amount of grain 
that was fed to them when using English hay. 

The labor of cutting the fodder will be found 
light, where a good machine is used for the pur- 
pose—but it should not be one of small size. 
With proper care it will last a life-time, with 
slight repairs, and a true economy will be found 
resulting from the process. 





DRYING PUMPKINS. 


We love pumpkin pies, especially when there is 
not an abundance of tree fruit. We have tried 
all modes of drying, but no plan is equal, we 
think, to this: Take the ripe pumpkin, pare, cut 
into small pieces, stew soft, mash and _ strain 
through acullender, as if for making pies. Spread 
this pulp on plates in layers not quite an inch 
thick ; dry it down in the stove oven, kept at so 
low a temperature as not to scorch it. In about 
a day it will become dry and crisp. The sheets 
thus made can be stowed away in a dry place, and 
they are always ready for use for pies or sauce. 


jand do justice to all. Now suppose a school of 
|forty scholars be under one teacher. He must 
| have classes in arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
| penmanship, reading and spelling each day, in or- 
| der to accomplish anything. Suppose he has three 
|classes in arithmetic, which is a much smaller 
{number than is usually found in our schools, two 
|in grammar, two in geography, one in penmanship, 
three in reading and spelling, making fourteen 
different exercises in five and a half hours, giving 
twenty minutes to each class. But then there 
must be a portion of time alloted to assisting 
scholars in arithmetic and to other matters in the 
school, such as its discipline, and perhaps some 
|higher branch of study is introduced, so that 
|classes rarely receive so much attention at each 
jlesson. This individual attention must be re- 
garded, or the scholar will feel neglected, and 
complaints will be entered against the teacher. 
Now, what one of the studies would parents be 
willing, or which should be struck out of the 
school-room? I have only supposed that scholars 
read and spell but once in a day, whereas they are 
usually expected to read and spell at least twice a 
day, especially the more juvenile members of the 
school. 

There may be cases in which agriculture might 
| be introduced into the common school, but I think 
|they are rare. A teacher may often introduce 
| something incidentally into his school that will be 

of great value to his pupils. I have often done so. 
This very term I have given a course of nearly 
| forty lectures to aclass of boys on mineralogy and 
|geology. Each boy has his note book, and takes 








Soak the pieces over night in a little milk, and | down the most important part of the lecture, ex- 
they will return to a nice pulp, as delicious as the | amines the specimens and collects a cabinet of his 
fresh pumpkin—we think more so. The quick | own, which he carries home with him in vacation, 
drying after cooking prevents any portion from |and which he prizes highly. These lectures are 
slightly souring as is always the case when the not more than fifteen minutes long, and are given 
uncooked pieces are dried; the flavor is much | out of the regular school hours, but they are such 
better preserved, and the after cooking is saved. | as unfold to them a vast amount of useful informa- 
This plan is quite as little trouble as the old mode, |tion. They become familiar with the composition 
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of rocks and soils without any interference with 
their regular studies. To them it is a pastime. 
Now the same method may be adopted in agricul- 
ture, when there is an opportunity todo it. I 
have adopted the same plan on other subjects, and 
have found it to work admirably. Some of your 
most popular Boston teachers have in years past 
received my instruction in this way with nota little 
pleasure and profit to themselves. 

Sometimes a schoo! may have a class of scholars 
who can study chemistry, natural — 
physical geography, or some other higher branch, 
with great advantage. At other times it would 
be impossible to do anything of the kind. I am 
not now speaking of graded schools in our villages 
and cities, but of those found in rural neighbor- 
hoods among the farmers. The truth is simply 
this. It is as much as the teacher can possibly do 
to give sufficient instruction to meet the intel- 
lectual wants of twenty scholars under his charge 
in the studies usually taught, so as to keep their 
minds vigorously employed and keep them out of 
mischief. Advanced studies must generally be 
attended to in the higher graded schools, and any 
young man who has ambition enough to study 
them, can, in this country, find some place where 
he can gratify his inclinations. The common 
school will become more and more elevated, but it 
must be the elementary school to a large portion 
of our youth, and elementary studies must occupy 
the greatest portion of the teacher’s attention. I 
would gladly see agriculture taught wherever it 
can do any good, but I think that we teachers, 
who are compelled to give instruction in grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, reading and spelling every 
day, have but little time to devote to agriculture 
in school or out. w. TT 


Highland Boarding School, 
ethel, Me., Nov. 1st. 





AN ICE PALACE ON THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE. 


Mr. Edward Hassel, a Berlin architect, who was 
employed for a number of years on the Petersburg 
and Moscow Railway, and constructed many of 
the far-famed ice palaces of St. Petersburg, propo- 
ses constructing an ice palace on the river oppo- 
site this city next winter, if he can meet with suf- 
ficient encouragement from the citizens. The 
building will be 40 feet high, 114 feet long, and 56 
feet deep, and constructed much in the same style 
as the Court House, but with this addition, that it 
will be surrounded by a colonnade and topped 
with a dome, all, with the exception of the windows 
and doors, to be built of ice. A large skating ring 
will be annexed to the building. ‘The rooms, 
which will include a large ball-room, ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s rooms, halls, &c., will be all heated 
by stoves, and warranted not to melt! Mr. Has- 
sel says that the cMmate is peculiarly adapted to 
the erection of such buildings. He may well do 
so. And that the palace would be built in three or 
four weeks at a cost of $3,500. This sum he pro- 
poses to raise in subscriptions of $10, which will 
entitle the shareholders to have exclusive control 
of the building. A building of this nature would 
attract large numbers of visitors to the city. The 
hotel-keepers and other interested parties would, 
therefore, do well to look upon the scheme with 
favor.— Montreal Herald. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLISS. 
THE SEASON. 

Autumn, up to the sixth instant, was as fine as 
could be desired» Crops of all kinds ripened fine- 
ly and were nearly gathered, in good condition. 
In the forenoon of the 6th, we had: a slight fall of 
snow, which, in low lands, soon melted. Friday 
forenoon was very chilly, and the heavy clouds 
gave indications of a severe storm. Snow com- 
menced falling about one o’clock, P. M., and con- 
tinued, with a northeast wind, until about eleven 
at night. Saturday was mild, and the snow melt- 
ed through the day. The storm commenced anew 
about midnight Saturday, and the snow fell rapid- 
ly until nine o’clock, A. M., Sunday, when it 
turned mist and rain, which continued at intervals 
until four o’clock P. M., when the wind changed 
to north-west, with snow squalls, continuing bois- 
terous through the night. Monday morning, 
snow covered the ground a foot deep, on an aver- 
age, besides snow drifts that would be in charac- 
ter with a February snow storm. This snow lay 
very solid, and the — that naturally fell in 
this storm, allowing for what melted, would not 
have been less than eighteen inches. Notwith- 
standing the heavy crops of forage gathered in, if 
this should prove the commencement of a winter 
to continue as late as the last did, there must be a 
scarcity before spring, as nearly every farm is 
stocked to its utmost capacity. The prices of 
wool promise so well, that every one is keeping as 
many sheep as they deem it possible to carry 
through. 

Yet with the unfrozen ground beneath and ge- 
nial skies above, the snow has rapidly wasted to- 
day, and we anticipate its speedy departure, and a 
fine turn of open weather, before the final setting 
in of winter. The lowness of springs and streams 
indicate that winter is not to come yet. 

Richmond, Nov. 10, 1862. W. Bacon. 


STATE BOUNTY TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


In the monthly paper just at hand, I notice an 
elaborate discussion of a suggestion that I threw 
out a few weeks since, as to the expediency of 
continuing the bounty of the State to our agricul- 
tural societies—a privilege they have experienced 
for forty years. If these societies cannot be 
sustained under discreet management without this 
bounty, I would continue it; but if they can, it is 
very clear that the State will have for a long time 
to come other and more pressing necessities de- 
manding its attention. I say discreet manage- 
ment, for it must be apparent to all that the mon- 
eys thus distributed to societies have often been 
used without sound discretion. 

It is easy so to conduct exhibitions as to have 
them sustain themselves. A small fee of ten cents 
from each visitor, will give an income of $500, 
when the show is held in the midst of a dense 
population, as all shows should be held, and this 
will cover all incidental expenses of the show. If 
the society has a vested fund, let the income there- 
of be paid out in premiums. If it has not such a 
fund, let the members thereof raise one by volun- 
tary contribution. A payment of one, two or 
three dollars a year would not be seriously felt. 
I wish some of the leading men of the State would 
give their views on the subject. While we fight 
the rebels with a vigorous arm on their own soil, 
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let us look well to ourselves and our posterity at 

home. What is worth doing at all is worth doing 

with energy. I forbear to say more lest my gar- 

rulity should be too apparent. HSssEx. 
Nov. 7, 1862. - oo 


SAMPLE OF MEADOW MUCK. 


I have taken the liberty to send you a sample 
of my peat muck, a part of it green and a part 
dried, having been dug more than a year. ill 
you have the goodness to inform me through the 
Farmer whether this sample is as good for man- 
ure as the peat muck which you have examined 
will average. There is a large quantity of it in 
this neighborhood, and our farmers now make 
but very little use of it. I have more than a thou- 
sand cords within one hundred rods of my barn. 
The meadow is very wet, and cannot be drained 
without too much expense. I have to cart or 
sled the muck off after the ground is frozen. I 
have a heap that was dug more than a year since, 
which has been mixed two months with lime 
slaked with strong brine, at the rate of a cask of 
lime to a cord of dry muck. How shall I use it, 
to derive the most benefit from it? Shall I 
spread it on my grass land this fall, or spread it 
on the ground in the spring, that I intend to seed 
down with barley, or mix it with my winter man- 
ure in the spring and apply it to my planting 
ground P 3. P. 

South Hampton, N. H., 1862. 


REMARKS.— We have examined the sample 
sent, and believe it to be worth two dollars per 
cord, on what are called light, sandy lands, and 


quite valuable on heavier uplands of granite for- 
mation. It appears to be of excellent quality. 
You cannot, probably, make any better use of 
that which you have composted, than to spread it 


on your grass lands immediately. If you cover 
the droppings of the cattle with it during the win- 
ter, as often as twice or three times a week, you 
will, in th® spring, have a manure heap that will 
offer a good example for all your neighbors to imi- 
tate, and one which will essentially assist in cov- 
ering your fields with the most productive crops 
of every kind. 


QUANTITY OF MILK FOR A POUND OF BUTTER. 
I notice the retiring of the veteran Editor of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman to his farm in Fra- 
mingham, where I wish him many years of peace 
and contentment. For along time I was accus- 
tomed to con his lucubrations with much interest, 
until I had the misfortune to differ with him in 
opinion as to the quantity of milk necessary for 
the production of a pound of butter—he having 
asserted and maintained that four quarts of the 
milk of his Devon stock was sufficient for this 
purpose. I thought then, and am of the opinion 
now, that his assertion was not correct. I be- 
lieve that it requires from six to ten quarts of the 
milk of the best of cows to produce a pound of 
butter, and oftentimes nearer three gallons than 
one is necessary for this purpose. So say those 
who have the making of my butter, and I believe 
them as honest and intelligent as any other but- 
ter-makers. P. 





HOW TO SAVE GIRDLED TREES, 

While examining some apple trees in the gar- 
den where I live, I found that the mice had gir- 
dled several of them, one of which was a Porter, 
it being seven inches through at the but, and I 
thought I would save it if it could be done. In 
April I cut some scions from the tree and insert- 
ed the ends of them in the tree between the bark 
and the wood, above and below the girdled space, 
placing them two inches apart; then covered the 
space with green cow dung, and wound a cloth 
around it to keep it from falling off or drying up. 
The tree leaved out and blossomed and has grown 
finely, besides bearing several bushels of nice ap- 
ples. On examining it last week, I found that it 
was healing over nicely. I believe that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred girdled trees, can be 
saved. I write this that others may be benefited 
by it. C. B. RATHBUN. 

Berlin, Nov., 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE LATE ESSEX COUNTY CATTLE 
SHOW. 


Mr. EpirTor :—I have noticed a communication 
in the Farmer of the 18th of October last, from 
your correspondent “P.,” giving his “impressions” 
on various matters connected with the Essex Cat- 
tle Show. I think his “impressions” must tend to 
mislead the public in some, if not in all the par- 
ticulars about which he speaks. 

“P.” says, in speaking of the plowing-match, 
“the field was the worst I ever saw plowed.” If 
his impression was correct in this particular, it is 
much to be regretted that he has not spent some 
of the time he has devoted “for the last forty-four 
years” in attending “every meeting of our socie- 
ty, and of the Trustees,” to the examination of 
plowing and plowed fields. I should suppose a 
man of “P.’s” observation, or means of observa- 
tion, would know that of all the land plowed in 
Essex county, full one-half is worse to plow than 
the field then plowed. “With no sod,” he says, 
“and full of cobble-stones, &c.” One would think 
“P.” did not see the part of the field that was 
plowed, at all. There was some sod on the field 
plowed, but not enough; if there had been, it 
would not have needed plowing. There were no 
‘‘cobble-stones” on more than one or two lands, 
and on those, but a few on one end. There was a 
little gravelly knoll at one end of the field, on 
which the “Trustees” stood, and “P.” I suppose 
with them. On this knoll was not much sod, and 
some “cobble-stones.” Is it not probable, and en- 
tirely certain, that “P.” got his “impressions” 
wholly from this knoll, and failed to see the 
plow-field at all? The town could offer a better 
field, but the same one having been plowed at the 
show in Georgetown twenty-two years ago, it was 
deemed no insult to offer it again. And it is 
thought by some good farmers, that fields the 
smoothest and easiest to be plowed, are not so de- 
sirable to test the plows, plowmen and teams, as 
those more difficult. 

As to the quality of the “animals,” many would 
disagree with “P.’s” conclusions. I hope he will 
name the farms where the superior herds can be 
found. I don’t know as the plow-field is in fault, 
because there were not more horses present. I 
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‘suppose “P.” was aware that at the time of the But the field labors of the year are now over. 
show, there was much excitement in the - commu- The grand round of the seasons has once more 
ran ee aca at ren brought to the vegetable kingdom, as well as the 
the second day rain came. | husbandman, a period of comparative repose. The 

I am surprised at “P.’s” “impressions” as to the | trees have cast their leaves, and now their brawny 
“show of fruits.” I fear he is disposed to find | branches stand out in bold relief against the open 
ag menanes ad a i * a agg -_ ,sky. But though stript and exposed to the win- 

nearer his home. snow fruits are not cul- | . 

tivated in so extensive varieties in Georgetown | ter blasts, they are full of life and energy, and 
and its vicinity, as in some portions of the county. | have already upon them the germ of future crops 
And I would suggest this as a reason why “P.”| of health-giving fruits. The embryo buds are al- 
should see to it that the show shall be in George- ready set, which will be quickened into beautiful 
town next year, and that a better collection from | ji. by future vernal showers and solar rays. Fit+ 


a “single garden” shall be gathered and exhibited, | ,. J ¥ ’ 

.to give a yon te to fruit-growing in this town | ting type of what our lives should be,—filled with 
and vicinity. ‘I would further add, for the benefit | very ‘manly virtue and grace, and thus setting 
of all turnip-raisers, that “P.’s” impressions in re-| the bud of immortality which shall blossom and 
gard to “a project to secure an election to the} forever exhale its fragrance in the skies. Sombre 


Board of Trustees” are incorrect. The project had | gays have come; the clouds are thick and dark ; 
been referred to a committee, the committee have | cai ccladin sliaiti: tax:hey Meaney tein pam 
reported ; the report of the committee has been |”, : cp i 
rejected, and the committee discharged, and con- | sional snow-flakes fly, and night shuts in sudden- 
sequently, no report can reasonably be expected | ly upon us after four o’clock. The domestic ani- 
next year. GEORGETOWN. | mals seek shelter, and look wistfully for the care 

Nov. 6, 1862. of man, or chew the cud of contentment, in sun- 
NS a agg Pe Dia ny places, if they can find them. 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. It is the FALL of the year—nothing but that fa- 

The preparation of an Index to the annual vol-/ miliar New England term will express it. The 
ume. of the Farmer—made up in book form of) sun falls short of his long summer journey; the 
the numbers which are issued for the respective | Months have one after another fallen away from 
months—leads us to a sort of review of our edi-| our grasp ; fruits and léaves full, and the glories 
torial labors during the past year. ‘It is necessary | of the garden fall by the first perishing frost. So, 
in this part of our pleasant duty to get the title | with the departing Year, falls another period of 
or subject of the articles, and in so doing we rap-| our mortal life. 
idly sean many of them, in order to catch anew] It is not strange, then, with all these signs of 
their spirit, to impress more firmly upon the mind decay about us, though they are the natural and 
some suggestion or truth, or to learn whether the | indispensable operations.of nature—that the mind 
work, upon the whole, is adapted to the wants of| should sometimes partake of their hues, and be 
the farmer, and will have that influence in his! less elastic and hopeful than in the glowing hours 














household for which it was intended. 

We have now finished that review, and cannot 
see how any materia! change in the objects sought 
can be advantageously introduced. What we have 
written has sprung from a love of the occupation 
of the farmer, and from a real life on the farm, 
—not occasional and incidental,—but from a con- 
stant oversight and contact with every variety of 
labor that any farmer is called to engage in. It 
has grown out of our strong, living faith in the 
necessity and beneficent influences of rural life. 

Our correspondents have been numerous, intel- 
ligent and practical,—what they have said, being 
generally the result of their observation or exper- 
iments on their owrl premises. They have usual- 
ly written in clear and forcible language, in cour- 
teous and gentlemanly terms, and evidently with 
a desire to contribute to the common stock of 
knowledge which is demanded by intelligent and 
progressive farmers. That they have not labored 
in vain, we have the testimony of thousands of 
skillful cultivators of the soil, as well as of me- 





chanics, merchants and professional men. 


of Spring or amidst the plenitude of .mid Sum- 
mer. 

This, then, is peculiarly the-season to seek new 
measures of Faith and Hope. To clothe the Mind 
with] fresh inspirations of these qualities, and 
firmly establish it in the promise that seed time 
and harvest shall not fail, and in the belief that 
God loveth.a cheerful heart, as well as a “cheerful 
giver.” 

The year has been one of new experiences to 
most of us. The Great Rebellion which we are 
now living through, will become the theme of fu- 
ture ages, and this sharp trial of our free institu- 
tions, the terrible destruction of human life and 
property, and the derangement of business at 
home and abroad, will be recorded in their true 
colors by the pen of the historian. Only those ae- 
tually engaged in the strife will be able to realize 
its horrors. Not us, at home, however deeply the 
foundations of civil liberty may be shaken. Actu- 
al contact can only bring a realizing sense of the 
horrors of war. 

At such a period as this, the farmer-will feel its 
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sad effect upon his business less than those en- 
gaged in most other occupations.. His home re- 
mains undisturbed, and his pursuits untrammelled, 
while the demand for all he can produce will be 
quick. None have more reason for a thankful 
- spirit than he. So, with the poet, he should sing: 


‘Then heap up the hearthstone with dry forest branches, 
And gather about me my chikiren in glee ; 

For cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
And dear is the home of my loved ones to me,”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


- AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


The Seasons—Crops—Orchards—Wool, Mutton and Lambs— 
Army Horses—Caledonia Farmers’ Club—Patriotism. 


Mr. Epiror :—The season is past and the har- 
vest ended, and in many respects it has been a 
profitable one. During. the earlier months of 
spring, the prospect bid fair for a wet season, with 
an abundance of hay; but this extreme was fol- 
lowed by the opposite, so that. hay came in un- 
usually light, and some other crops suflered some- 
what from the effects of the drought.. Very little 
rain fell during the summer months till August. 
We then enjoyed refreshing rains, and vegetation 
generally séemed to renew its vigor and spring 
forth into a newness of life and growth. The 

rain crop was very good. Indian corn was in- 
fared in some instances by the late spring frosts, 
and the workings of the worm. No appearance 
of the aphis was noticed, and I think it did not 
venture among our Green Hills this season. Po-| 
tatoes yielded well. In some localities, on low, 
moist lands, they were some-diseased, but not to | 
cause any serious loss as a whole. They are now 
sold at 25 cents per bushel, and shipped to the 
soldiers, it is said. Fruit is quite plenty, where 
there are fruit trees. Many of our largest and 
best orchards have become so reduced in trees that 
scarcely a fourth part as many apples are gathered 


| should be so called. 





from them as formerly. Very few orchards stand 
as full and thrifty as they did ten years ago. We) 
shall have to wait for a new growth. 

Store sheep are in demand, at prices from $3,00 
to $6,00 for the common wools. Our wool-grow- | 
ers have realized large profits from their sheep the | 
present ee Wool brought 50 and 60 cents, and | 
mutton-lambs $2,50 to $3,00. When such prices | 
rule, wool growing is profitable. 

Beef has been in demand, but at much less re- 
munerative prices. There is quite a call for army 
horses. The medium grade is wanted,—just such | 
“stock” as many of our farmers can best afford to | 
spare at this season of the year. 

The Caledonia Farmers’ Club held its third an- 
nual Fair at Lyndon, Oct. 8th. The day was ex- 
ceedingly warm for the season—84° in the shade! 
—the hottest October day known for years,—so 
says the “oldest inhabitant.” The Fair was very 
successful and satisfactory. The show of stock 
was good, as was that of the other departments. 
The attendance was large—from five to six thou- 
sand people were present during the day. We 
are at present having fine weather for November. 
No snow to speak of has fallen; nor has there 
been frost to prevent farmers from plowing and 
completing their fall work preparatory for the 





snows of the coming winter. 


Patriotism among the Green Mountains is quite 
at par. The Green Mountain Boys have promptly 
responded to every Government call,—and Ver- 
mont’s entire quota is full of volunteers! Six- 
teen regiments are now in the field, in readiness to - 


“Strike for their altars ‘and their fires, 
For God and their Native Land !”’ 


I. W. SANBORN. 


Lyndon, Vt., Nov. 6, 1862. 





WINTERING HorseEs.—A Connecticut farmer 
winters his horses on cut hay and carrots. In the 
morning each horse receives six or eight quarts of 
carrots, with half a bushel of cut hay; at night 
he has the same quantity of hay mixed with three, 
quarts of provender, consisting of oats and corn 
in the ear ground together. This keeps them in 
fine health and good working order. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








WHAT IS A LADY? 


A great deal of argument is going the rounds 
respecting the title of lady and the name of wo- 
man. The expression “Lady” is so much abused, 
that I infinitely prefer the sweet, unpretending ti- 
tle of woman. If we could but sift the chaff from 
the wheat, abrogate all the self-styled “ladies,” 
there could be no objecting to the title; but min- 
isters of grace defend us from some ladies of the 
present day, who do not even know why a woman 
A lady must possess perfect 
refinement and intelligence. She must be gra- 
cious, affable, and hospitable, without the slightest 
degree of fussiness. She must be a Christian, 


|mild, gentle, and charitable, unostentatious, and 


doing good by stealth. She must be deaf to scan- 
dal and gossip. She must possess discrimination, 
knowledge of human nature, and tact sufficient to 


avoid offending one’s weak points, steering wide 


of all subjects which may be disagreeable to any 
one. She must look upon personal cleanliness 
and freshness of attire as next to godliness. Her 
dress must be in accordance with her means, not 
flashy. Abhorring everything like soiled or faded 
finery, or mock jewelry, her pure mind and clear 
conscience will cause the foot of time to pass as 
lightly over the smooth brow as if she stepped 
on flowers, and, as she moves with quiet grace 
and dignity, all will accord her instinctively the 
title of lady. If I had time and your patience, I 
could present the other view of the case, looking 
upon this picture and ypon that. But when one 
constantly comes in contact, in omnibuses, cars, 
stores, the promenade, places of public amuse- 
ment, wherever women are generally found, with 
those who loudly arrogate to themselves the con- 
tested title, can you wonder at the disgust it pro- 
duces ? 





To Copy Ferns.—The most perfect and beau- 
tiful copies imaginable of ferns may be made by 
thoroughly saturating them in common porter, 
and then laying them flat between white sheets of 
paper, (without more pressure than the leaves of 
an ordinary book bear to each other,) and let 
them dry out. 
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PRINTING PAPER AND THE MONTHLY 
FARMER. 

The disturbance in business relations is general. 
It not only paralyzes commerce and manufactures, 
but descends to the minutest ramifications of social 
life. All arts and trades feel it, and perhaps none 
more than newspaper publishers. The great ad- 
vance in paper—about one hundred per cent.—is 
not the only difficulty in the way. A more grave 
question is behind,—Whether it can be obtained 
at any price? When the materials must be im- 
ported, and the gold to pay for them is at a pre- 
mium of thirty per cent., the question certainly be- 
comes a grave one. Our prices for the Farmer 
are established, and we are unwilling to disturb 
them, and our patrons, ie feel sure, will not allow 
us to publish at a loss. In times like these, pub- 
lishers and patrons must have a generous confi- 
dence in each other, and mutually share the bur- 
den which they bring, as alone, they would break 
either partydown. We shall not change the price 
of the Monthly Farmer, as many of our contem- 
poraries have done with their papers, but reduce 
the number of its pages, until the paper can be 
obtained at a price that will not be ruinous. In 
the meantime we shall condexse as much as possi- 
ble, so that the reader will find a full remunera- 
tion for the low sum which he pays, and as the 
price of paper decreases, we shall’ add pages until 
our usual number is reached again. 








THUNDER IN WINTER.—If it is asked why we 
have no thunder in winter, though the tops of the 
storm clouds rise even in this season to a region | 
where the air is at least considerably charged with | 
electricity, perhaps the answer may be found in} 
this—that the storm clouds in the winter are of | 
great extent, and of course the tension of the elec- | 
tricity, being extended over a very large surface, | 
is very feeble ; and the substance of the cloud be- | 
ing itself framed out of vapor much less dense | 
than that of summer clouds, this tension may not | 
be able to strike from one particle of the cloud to 
the next adjacent one; no general discharge can | 
take place. Besides, even in the winter, during a| 
very warm spell of weather, with a high dew point | 
for the season, we sometimes have a violent thun- | 
der storm from a cloud of very limited horizontal | 
extent, as the thunder clouds always are in the | 
summer. Such a cloud is in reality an insulated | 
pillar of hot air mingled with condensed vapor, | 
having just given out into the air itself its latent 
caloric, causing the air at the top of this cloud, in 
many cases, to be’sixty degrees warmer at its top 
than the air on the outside at the same level.— 
Prof. Espy. 
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CATTLE MARKETS FOR DECEMBER. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the four weeks 
ending November 20, 1862: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. 


Sweep and Shotes and 
Lambs. Pigs. 
§412 250 
6388 600 
5727 600 
7807 - 600 

25,334 2050 11,800 
The following table shows the number of cattle and sheep 
from the several States, for the last four weeks : 


Cattle. 
Maine... ..ccccccccsccccccccccccsccd040 
New Hampshire. e+ 2239 
Vermont eccccccccocces seccecOaee 
Massachusetts.....cscccceccsccees 310 
Northern New York........-+-+++. 848 
Camadla..ccccccccccccccccsccccsees 430 
Weatern States....sccccccscceeee 2004 


Live 
Cattle. 
October 30......8774 
November 6... ,4436 
18... .8562 
“ §620....4413 


16,185 


3000 
2500 
4500 


Sheep. 
4577 
2555 
8848 
1884 
6952 

518 


Total, last four weeks.........+-16,585 
++ -11,560 


25,334 


Corresponding four weeks, 18.708 
? 


last year, 
PRICES. 
Oct. 30. Nov. 6. 
Beef, Y th....00.000+-33@7 3363 
Sheep and lambs.....$3 @44 $24@44 
Swine, stores, wh’le...4 @44 5 @4h 
« “ retail. ..44@6 446 
Fat hogs, live weight...4§@43  4}@43 


Nov. 13. 
33@6} 
$3 @4} 
33@44 
4 @6 
45@5} 


Nov. 20. 
33,@64 

$3 @4} 
34@43 
4446} 
4}a5} 


REMARKS.—The number of cattle and sheep reported for the 
month is very large, being an average of 4046 cattle and 6333 
sheep per week. Last year for the corresponding four weeks the 
average was 2890 cattle and 4677 sheep, per week. In other 
words, there have been at market, the last four weeks, 1156 cat- 
tle and 1556 sheep more, per week, than the average number of 
the four corresponding weeks last year. 

Perhaps something like one-fourth of the above number of cat- 
tle may be reported as stores—working oxen, milch cows, and 
young cattle. 

The supply of beef, however, during the past month has been 
greater than the demand, especially for the last three weeks. 
Prices have consequently declined, especially on the medium 
qualities of beef. More or less cattle have remained unsold at 
the close of each of the last three weeks,—a most conclusive ev- 
idence of hard markets for the drovers. They understand very 
well the expense and trouble of keeping stock in the vicinity of 
Boston, from one week to another, and will not do so if any rea- 
sonable offers are made for their cattle. 

Although the price of most of the productions of the farm, as 
well as of goods in general, has greatly advanced within a short 
time, and although the hide and tallow of beeves is worth some 
two dollars per hundred more than they were one year ago, live 
cattle have sold little if any better during the past month than 
they did then. 

The proportion of oxen among the beef cattle has been unusu- 
ally large during the month. If the farmers send off their oxen 
earlier than usual this year, on account of the high price of grain, 
or other reasons, the winter’s supply may fall short. 

Sheep and Lambs have found a ready sale the past month 
within the range of our quotations. From 434 to 5c per bb. has 
been the top price for extra sheep and lambs,—poorer ones 
much lower, although the high price of pelts, from $1,50 to $1,75 
each, helps to keep up the price of all grades. It will be noticed 
that full one-third of the sheep and lambs are reported from 
Northern New York and Canada. 

Working oxen have been quoted during the month at from 
$50 to $110 per pair. Extra somewhat higher. A large number 
at market ; some of which have been kept over one or two weeks. 

Milch cows have been sold better perhaps than any other stock. 
Comparatively few at market. Forward two-year old heifers 
and cows from $15 upwards. Cows and calves from $20 to 

50; most sell at $30 to $40. 
Fat hogs have improved during the month, but declined some- 
what at its close. Good at about 614c, dressed. 

Hides and tallow advanced. Hides 7 @ 8c. 


i Tallow 8 @8c. 
Calf skins 1234c per b. 








